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No 1501 London April 2 1965 


price 6d 
(US 20 cents) 


Has Johnson start 
World War Three? 


ts 

There is a joke about the patient who 
Yisits his doctor with a head cold and is 
“id to begin wearing damp socks and 
‘posing himself to chilly draughts. 
Lou see,” says the doctor, “ we have no 
Bre for the common cold. But do your 
‘amnedest to catch pneumonia: that we 
an cure,” 


In y very unfunny way, the story sums 
1 the absurd state of Washington's 
‘lttnam policy. Confronted with the 
*escapable truth that American military 
ace cannot win a guerrilla war, Presi- 
tent Johnson has apparently elected to 
‘pen a major war in south-east Asia in 
Which the full power of the American 
At machine can be brought into play. 
al] least thal is the direction in which 
ss _too many rumours out of Washington 
ant. Last week's Peace News reported 
Mee CHS expressed by Senator Wayne 
“Oorse and Professor Ifans Morgenthau 
yreither of whom can be dismissed as 
N alarmist or extreme left propagandist 
hist (here is mounting pressure in the 
ag woistration to bate the Chinese into 
then tine the hostilities in Vietnam. And 
tent, We lave the Associated Fress 
eect, quoted in I, F. Stone's Weekly 
ty larch 22, that the policy of " con- 
viph fd escalation” in Vietnam . now 
ex W ineffectual weeks old - may soon 
end to clear bombardment. 


I 
tint beyond rumours, we have the con- 
ee insistence by Washington - in 
vale of all facts - that the war in 
io UM As Mot a civil war, but wholly 
thee Product of foreign Intervention; 
efore the war cannot be negotiated 
ft until Hanoi ceases its " agures- 
{ This is a fantastically distorted 
thar pretation of the war which assumes 
ort the Viet Cong, who hold two-thirds 
hag land and half the population of 
eric Vietnam and who continue to 
ra S Most of their arms from the 
harjnee of American equipment, are 
pais Dut the cat's paw of Hanoi, 
that’ can be the objective of a policy 
fcr. requires Hanoi to stop a guerrilla 
Ohya it supports but does not control? 
lously, such policy siinply provides 
tye, XCuse for further escalation and 
Untiy heavier American intervention 
Vies the point is reached at which North 
In 4m or China or Russia are sucked 
Wa. a vastly expanded contliet that 
Wh as the protracted guerrilla war with 
. th America cannot cope. 


were are indications too that, while 
Wit miston's policy has became Gald- 
Manes the altitude of the  cam- 
Net St powers has stiffened as well, In 
Yapeomy report in the March 28 New 
Mat limes, Jumes Reston, one of the 
hay, ONtspoken US critics of the Viet- 
tig, at, writes that “the administra- 


7 = 


mp, but these have been rebuffed ” 
Hanol and Peking. But why 
the Chinese and North Viet- 
- and the Viet Cong too, whose 
pt has assumed all the militaney 
thing's reject a negotiated settle 


ment? The answer Reston offers is the 
obvious one: the guerrilla war is, for 
the communists, not only a war that wins 
(eventually) but a war that yields an 
enormous propaganda bonus. Reston 
cites the following quotation by North 
Vietnamese Premier Pham Van Dong in 
an recent Hanoi official! newspaper: 


“With rudimentary equipment, the 
population of South Vietnam is vie- 
toriously fighting the United States 
imperialists armed with the most 
modern weapons. This experience of 
our compatriots in South Vietnam 
attracts the altention of the world, 
especially the peoples in South 
America. Our South Vietnamese 
eltizens are teaching other peopies 
that they are certainly capable of 
defeating the United States imperia- 
lists and can rely upon their own 
strength to liberate themselves.” 


And Reston also quotes a recent state- 
ment by General Giap, head of the 
North Vietnamese army: 


“South Vietnam is the model of the 
national jiberation movement of our 
time. If the special warfare that the 
United States imperialists are testing 
in South Vietnam is overcome, this 
Maans that it can be defeated every- 
where in the world.” 


Reston’s pessimism about the possibility 
of negotiation may be wrong . and, of 
course, there is no hetter way to find oat 
than for the US to openly propose nego- 
fiations with Hanoi and the Viet Cong 
without pre-conditions, that is, to take 
the Franco-Soviet position. But if he is 
correct, then hope for a negotiated 
settlement in Vietnam has vanished as 
hoth sides seek to turn south-east Asia 
info an apocalyptic proving ground of 
the cold war. On the one hand, Hanol, 
Peking and the Viet Cong may be 
determined to use the war as a means of 


totally discrediting — the American 
“paper tirer”™ by demonstrating how 
helpless the world’s greatest nuclear 


power is in the face of a people’s war. 
And on the other hand, Washington, 
refusing to have its impotence revealed 
to the world, may see no course but to 
foree upon the communists the kind af 
war it thinks it can win - if necessary, 
pressing on to the brink of a third world 
war. 


The risks in Vietnam have become Just 
that great. That is why there is not the 
least exense for the British government 
to moderate its criticism of the criminal 
recklessness of American policy or {ta 
refrain from demanding that the 
Americans, like the French before them, 
withdraw from the junrles and let anti 
colonial and social revolution take its 
eourse in soullreast Asia, The result 
may not be pretty. The terrorist bomb- 
ing of the US embassy in Saigan this 
Tuesday, which killed nearly a score of 
elvilians, makes clear onee apain that, 
in the face of opposition, the Viet Cang 
are no more filled with the milk af 
human Kindness than are the Americans 


cities af Narth 
Rut there ia na- 


blasting the 
into rubble. 
thing western arms and armies can do 


wha are 
Vietnam 


naw fo save and make straight’ what 
Benerations of western colonialism hava 
distorted in the societies of south-east 
Asia. 


Tn the March 8 Nation, Alexander Werth 
quotes the Russian ambassador jn France 
5S suying, “the present tragedy i that 
the British government, which vould 
swing the batance finally against the war, 
is stil) situne on the fence.” Indeed, 
Isritain is «doing worse than fence- 
straddling; within recont weeks Mr 
Wilson has endorsed the Ameriean 
version of the war in Vietnam a9 4 
product of external aggression. And this 
week's decision to send Patrick Gordan 
Walker to Vietnam on a ‘ fact-finding ” 
mission (what facts are there stl to be 
found cut, one wonders) indicates po 
intention on tha gevernment’s part to 
join in the growing Firitish dissent from 
JS policy. Jiiging from his perfor 


South Vietnamese soldiera 
torture a captured 
Viet Cong guerrilla 


mance on Gallery last Tuursday evening, 
where he vied with Sir Alee Douglas 
Ifonie to see wha could suppart US 
iMlicy mare Broly, Mr Gardon Walker 
sis Clearly been selected for tha mission 
as someone who will dutifully suppart 
the Washingtaa line, 

Mvery new American bombing raid 
against North Vietnam - amd these gee- 
tires of fui anger have naw became 
dally occurrences — brings majar war ta 
Asia u igh nearer. Is there anything 
President Johnson could have promised 
Mr Wilson in return for bis acties 
cence that can outweigh the importance 
of helping ta pravent the ugly war in 
Vietnam frant becaming a  plohal 
traypedy? 
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POSTAL SUASCRIPTION RATES 


Great Hreain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, O months 4188, 1 year 358. Add 10s Dia. 
for parnphilet 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d 
6 imanths 288, 1 year 405. ‘ 


Africa cexcept N), India, SE Asia: 
lis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 448, 
Australia, New Zealiund, and Far East: 3 months 
Ie Gd, 6 months 2u8, 1 year 44s. 

North Aincrica: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
ea AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadetphla 2, 
oF) 


3) months 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


Quick and reliable 


Poster Printing 


25 of 20" x 15" for 458 Gd 

25 of 15" x 10" for 37s Gd 

25 of 30” x 20” for 635 6d 
Up to 14 Hines in black or coloured ink 
on while or tinted paper. 


Larger quantities at much lower rates. 
3-5 day service - Raster order now please. 
Housmans Bookshop 

for all printing and movement supplies 
§ Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, NI 


Peace News 


ON THE MARCH 


at Easter 


Help us fo sell Peace News extra large 
Easter insue as you march to London - or 
wherever you will be. 


Supplics can he posted to you, or sent 
by rail by Wednesday or Thursday 


Yo Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, N1 


Please send me .,... doz coples of special 
Master issue (sale or return) 
Please send hy post/by rall for collee- 


tion at station. 


COME TO CHURCH 
AT FOULNESS 


Atomle Weapons Research 
Establishment 


ON GOOD FRIDAY 16 APRIL 1965 
IF the War office grants you a militar 

permit to pray and worship in the chure 

(which is & miles inside the security 
fence) the Rector will welcome you to 
the 11 am. service. 1 NOT, join the 
simultaneous service at the gates of the 
AWRE. 

There whil be a supporting march after- 
wards from Foulness to Southend (5 
miles) where a public assembly will be 
held on the sea front. 

For all details and coach-bookings apply 
AS SOON AS POSSIBLE to: Mrs Pegyie 
Denny, Secretary, Christian Group, Com- 
mittee of 100, 27 Fairfield Grove, S.E.7. 
GHE 2669. 


Classified 


Terms: Gd per word, min. 4s, Discounts for 
series. Box No, ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stumps please). Adverts to reach § Caledonian 
lid., London, N.t by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address, Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Publications 


FOR A LIFE-AFFIRMING, revolutionary, 
producing sre heeds of living, read one 
young couple's search and achievements In 
“Go Ahead and Live!" new book from the 
Sctiool of Living, Brookville, Ohio, only $4, 


eaca- 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 


year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.J. 

LITERATURE FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets, a comprehensive Uterature 
service, provides the latest publications of 
muny organisations. 20s per year, start now. 
Housmans (the Peace News bookselters) 5 


Caledonian Koad, London N.1. 


ONE WORLD! One People! Free booklet from 
Dept PN, The Socialist Party of GB, 52 Clapham 


Personal 


FOREIGN STAMPS? bSend them to War Itests- 
ters International, @8 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 207 ¥ 18" 528 6d post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day service. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. (TER 
4473). 


RESERVISTS and others who have developed a 
conscientious objection to military service, 
seeking information as to their position, are 
asked to give dates of any previous National 
Service etc when writing to the Secretary of 
the Continuing Committee of the Central Board 
for Conscientious Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, 
Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Voluntary 
News ollice 
{to 
toad, 


WEDNESDAY AT FEACE NEWS. 
workers always needed at Peace 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m, especially Wednesda 
0 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


WIDOW, FIFTIES, seeks companion for week- 


For sale 


CND SYMBOI, STICKEHS; 4” high 36 4d ue 
15” high, %&1 each (postage 3d), Ba 6d w daze 
post free, Wousmans, § Caledonian Road 
London N.L. 


ENVELOPE BARGAIN, 
Laid, and similar sizes and qualities, 
Is 6d. 1,000 post free. Housmans or 
stationery, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. 


Creabl 


C “ 
White 6%x3 for 
ail 


COMFORTABLE FURNISHED 2-roomed accom 
modation for single person in spacious nat. 
Use of bathroom and kitchen. Vegetarian only: 
Tel: CHiswick 3565. | 


Accommodation vacant | 


Accommodation wanted 


YOUNG COUPLE (so-called mixed marriage): 
require unfurnished flat in N.W. London area. 
Maximum £6 p.w. Box No 368 


THE GOOD LIFE OR THE FULL LIFE? Speaket: 
Friends House, Euston Roa@ 


Coming events | 


John EB, Brigham 


High St, London S.W.4. Overseas enquiries 

melted: : : ends, holidays, etc, Box 367 N.W.1. Sunday, April 4, at 6.30 p.m. 

D | 

As this 1g a free service we reserve the right to LONDON W.5. Meeting 10 a.m. 6 Grange SOUTH CROYDON. 8 pm. 51 Selsdon Rd. 

select from notices sent in. To make the service Park, (nr Ealing Common) for all-day motor- Pre-Easter elt Speakers: John Palme 

as complete as possible, we urge orgamisers to: cade. Ealing Peace Action. Walter Wolfgang. YCND and YS. 
ost Monday (Friday preferred) st 

2. Include date, town) place (hall, street), NORTH LONDON. 2 p.m. Motoreade through WATFORD. 8 p.m. Hertfordshire Arms, is 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and Holloway area. Contact MOU 4680. CND. Albans Rd. Special session of Wild Rave 
secretary's address). Folk Club. CND. 

To publicise full detasis, hook a classified or NORTH SHIELDS. 24 pm. Labour Rooms, 

displayed advertisement. Alma Place Jumble sale (helpers North 5 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for Shields 70887). CND. 9 April, Friday i 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: ' 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Ra., NI. ST ALBANS. 10,30 a.m. Meet at Electricity BRADFORD. 7.45 p.m. Unity Mall, Raws08 | 

Showrooms. St Peter's St, for all day activity Square. Film show of | 


2 April, Friday 


LONDON S.W.11. 8 p.m. St Pelers Hall, Plough 
Road (nearest station, Clapham Junction). 
Easter march briefing and social evening. 
Film: ‘The Cry for Life,"’ speakers, fo 
AA exhibition, refreshments. All welcome. 
CND, 


LONDON W.C.1. 730 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Open meeting Malaysia-Indonesia Discussion 
Group. Sub-group of the Cttee of 100 


LONDON W.C.2. 6 p.m. French Church, 
Lwicester Pl, Leicester &q. Holy Mass for 
Peace, celebrated by Archbishop Roberts, 
fallowed by a talk by Archbishop Roberts at 
Friends Meeting House, St Martins Lane, 
PAX 


NORTH LONDON. 8 p.m 
concert, Details froma MOU 4680. 


2-4 April, Fri-Sun 
RUGELEY, Staffs. Spode House. Hawkesyard 
Priery Study conference for under 30s, °' [t's 
Your World’ - a study of individual participa: 
tion in international co-operation. Fee: £3. 
Nations! Peace Council. CHA 3228, 


3 April, Saturday 


BROMLEY. 2.50 p.m. Outside Bromley Library, 


Poetry and jazz 
CND, 


High St. Vigil advertising Raster march, and 
demonstrating against chemieal warfare in 
Vietnam Details: Stephen Hills, LEE 3382 


(daytime). YCND. 


RAST LONDON. 2.30 p.m, Motorcade Detalls 
from Bill Evett, 14 Haig Rd, £.13. CND. 


LONDON N.4. 8 pm. 40 Portland Rise, Stoke 


Newington. Pre-Faster March Social and 
pane Adm: 4s 6d incl light refreshments. 


LONDON N.7. 2 pom. 
Nags Head and Archway Tavern 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m, Social in Hampstead, 
details from MOU 1680. CND. 


LONDON W.C.2, 
a1 Annual Conference 
Party. 


LONDON W.C.2.) 7.30 pm, Kingsway Hall. 
“ Are Disarmament and Soctallam Possible? " 
tus ‘An Questions? "' Donald Swann, 
tonald Matione, James Walgh, Albert Leaper, 
George Onion. Fellowship Party 


LONDON W,t. 9.45 am Marble Arch near 
Speakers Corner. Coach teaves for Rutetin, 
Easter march route for day of non-violent 
persuasion. CND and Cttee of 100 


LONDON W.5. 0 a.m. The Green, Cammence- 

ment of 36 hour fast Proceeds to Oxfam and 

War on Want, Faltng Peace Action. 
Re 


Holloway Road, between 
Mass vigil. 


2pm Kingsway Wall, Room 
of the Fellowship 


PEACE IN 
VIETNAM! 


Public meeting on TUESDAY APRIL 6, 7.30 p.m. 


CENTRAL HALL 


Fenner Brockway 


James Cameron 


Jan Mikardo MP Professor Joan Robinson 


and others 


Organised by Ad Hoc Committee for Peace tn Vietnam, 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, Labour Peace Fellowship. 


in matn shopping area and open air meeting 


in afternoon, 4 p.m. Methodist Hall Mlg: 
“The Development of the Underdeveloped 
World."’ Sponsored by UNA and CND. 
THORNTON HEATH, Surrey. 2,30 m St 
Jude’s Church Hall, Thornton Rd. CND 
bazaar. 


4 April, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 14. 3.30 p.m. 27a Monyhull Hall 
Rd, Kings Heath. Meeting of Selly Oak YCND 
to discuss Easter March arrangements. Every- 
body welcome. 


CROYDON. — 5.30 
George St. Vigil. 


LONDON W.1. Assemble 3 p.m outside 11 
North Audley St (opp Selfridges) for West End 
Poster Parade. CND. 


LONDON W.C.2.) 4 p-m. Trafalgar Square. 
‘peace in Vietnam” rally. Chair: anon 
Collins. Speakers from various organisations. 
Organised by Christian Action, and supported 
by CND, Christian CND, HPC, Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation, and others. 


ey St Matthews Church, 
ND. 


LONDON W.5, 10.30 a.m. 6 Grange Park. 
Mect for leafleting churches. Ealing Peace 
Action 

LONDON W.5. 2.30-10 p.m. South Ealing 
Labour Hall, Dorset Rd. Day school: “ Peace 


Action Speakers: Peter Allen, Hill Hethering- 
ton, John Papworth, Peter Cadogan. Ealing 
Peace Action. 


ST ALBANS, Morning vigil at Cathedral and 
planting of Nagasaki Cherry Tree. dD, 


TOTNES, Devon. 10630 a.m. Birdwood House. 
Devon meno The Easter March, and 
practical work for the poster march (see 10 


Aprit). Clitldren catered for. Numbers to Pat 
Kitto, 9 Warren Lane, Dartington, Totnes. 
CND, 

6 April, Tuesday 

WARPENDEN, 8 p.m. Small Public Hall. 
Public mecting: ‘Disarmament and = jobs," 
speaker David Houlton. CND and Action for 
Peace. 

LONDON E17. 7.30 p.m. Ross Wyld Hall, 
Walthamstow, Public mtg, CND. 

LONDON S.W.}. 7.90 p.m. Central Hall, West. 
minster. 


Public meeting: ‘ Peace in Vietnam.” 
Speakers: Fenner rack ways Ian Mikardo, MP, 
James Cameron, Prof Joan Robinson. Ad hoc 
Cttee for Peace in Vietnam, MCF, LPF, 


LONDON W.5. 8 p.m. Town Hall. Folk 
concert. Adm 48 6d at door, 2x 6d beforehand. 
Ealing Peace Action. 


7 April, Wednesday 


batik 7.40 pn. Town Hall. Public mtg. 
OND, 


HAVERING, Essex. 8 p.m. oly Cross Hall, 
junction af Hornchurch Road and Park Lane. 
(Buses 370, . 108.) “Plans for Easter 
March." YCND., 


LONDON W.8. 8-10.30 pm. Friends Mt 
Woodville Koad (nr Broadway U'groun 
Film show: cartoons and features. Adm 
Ealing Peace Action, 


LONDON W.8. 8 p.m. Public Library, Camp- 
den JU Rd Pavid Blelloch, Technical Aasin- 
tance Adviser to the ILO and the UN: ° UN's 
Practicat Work: aya Agencies,’’ Admission 
and coffve: ls, UNA, 


Hse, 
Stn). 
2a 6d. 


8 April, Thursday 


CROSBY, &® p.m. Congregation Church Hall 
‘International Co-operation Year.'" Concard 
Filme and Unity Theatre Group. CND and 
Frodaham Pegce Centre, 


LONDON KI. 8 pm. Friends pie | House, 
Bush Road. Kpeaker Jennifer Bown. PPU. 


anti-war 
ND 


and ant 
Admission 6d. f 


apartheid films. 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 286 Canford Lane, Westbury’ 
on-Trym. General group meeting. PPU. 


CROYDON. 
at Creeds. CND. 


FAST LONDON. 730 p.m, Youth Foru® 
pee from Pat Allan, 35 Northfield Ave, ™* 


Lunch time factory gate meetinf 


p.m. Friends meeting 
Open meeting ‘7, 
the Western Alilancé. 


| 


NOTTINGHAM. = 7.30 
Ifouse, Clarendon St 
Labour Party and 
Sneaker: Trevor Park, 
CND. 


ST ALBANS. 7.30 p.m. Friends Meeting TIOUBe, 
Upper Latimore Rd. 
WATFORD 8 p.m. 
Library. Youth Forum: 
world today. Political 


Pro-Easter rally. CND.. 
North Watford Publié 
Britain's rote in_ ne 
Parties and YCNY? 


10-15 April, Sat-Thurs 


LONDON W.C.2. Each evening 7 p.m. onwardh 
Mect at Friends Mecting House, 
Lane for Central 
activities, CND. 


st Martine 
London pre-Easter Mar 


10 April, Saturday 


BROMLEY TQ LEWISHAM. March. Assemble 
140 p.m. Bromley South Stn, Details: Stepne? 
Hels, LEE 3382 (daytime). YCND, 


CROYDON. 2.30 p.m. Whitgift Trinity, Nort 
End. Open air meeting. CND. 


CROYDON. 8 p.m. The Swan and Sugar toml, 
Folk concert, singers: Bruce Reid and sony 
McCarthy. CND. 


FALING. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m, 


: Motorcade, 2p 
The. Hrondway. Civil Defence u 


| 
| 
Exhibitiom 


EAST LONDON. 2 pm, March trom Gree? 


Man, Leytonstone to Whitechanel Mar 

2.30 p.m. March from Barking Town Hall fo 
Whitechapel Market, (two marches join i 
Backlea. ia, 6 pm. Rally in WhitechaPe 


LONDON N.W.1. 
Jlouse. Euston Rd. 
A Call far Positive Actton by Young 
Speakers: David Ennats, MP, Alan 
Chairman of the World Assembly of Yo 
Admission free, UNA Youth Movement, 


sasnuirererpsasit a icenisemenroainiememeadinamaae tate 
SELL PEACE NEWS 


“Peace in Vietnam” rally 
3.30pm Sunday 4 April 
Charing Cross side of 


Nelson's column 
ee Oe Se 


The Peace Pledge 
Union 


on | 
annual general meeting and can | 


230 p.m. Friends woetins 
‘Save the United Nationt, 
Peoplt. 
william 
ath 


ference will be held in 

Dr Johnson House, Birmingham. | 
on Saturday and Sunday, 24 and 
April 


pl | 
Open to members only, who should #5 | 
for tickets to Dick Sheppard How” | 


Endsleigh Sireet, London W.C.1. | 
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gute meeting 
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BRITAIN’S 


HOMELESS 


A 

Vor those who have a_ superficial 
ACquintance with the problem of the 
OMeless in our big cities, it is all too 
fasy to regard it as an embarrassing 
angover from the bad old pre-welfare, 
Pre-aMuence era. Closer wequaintance 
nith the problem and the homeless 
themselves reveals that this is no social 
‘nachronism which persists in spite of 
tiltuence but rather it is a close con- 
ramitant of the sort of society which we 


ave created for ourselves in the 
West, 


The whito-coated “ with-it’’ world of ex- 


Panding technology, today, the happy 
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aing ground of the “liberal” as well 
“4 tha ‘Tory press, is dogged by this, its 
atte which is partly the legacy of the 
the Capitalism and partly the result of 
’ ordering of priorities in the new. 
: unbalanced distribution of industry 
Nd therefore employnient imposes a 
Population and accommodation prohlem 


Pie our large conurbations which is 
Yo 


* hd the capacity of even a progres- 
we and energetic local authority like 
Re LCG to cope with. 


This, together with our current social 
pucierence for prestige — commercial 
ieuiding, a proliferation of choices in 
th ins of consumer goods and, of course, 
Ture heavy trappings and trimmings of 
in Clear independence, creates the hous- 
ae Problem as we know it. Even the 
oye csoat of immigration is tied up with 
“4 Scale of social priorities. Any eco- 
“sid which coddles the private sector 
a starves the public wil) demand its 
gp Vets of wood and carriers of water 
tnt more specifically, its drivers of 
hose round trains and trundlers of 
theital trollies. This, among other 
ngs, is what immigration is about. 


phere have always been, and still are, 


oicless wanderers in London and the 
that Main urban centres of Britain but 
tha Vagrant “syndrome involves more 
tua economic adversity. Social ” inade- 
With increased neurotic and psychotic 
aig tawal from human relationships, 
a Iction to drugs, alcohol and crude 

tits - these are all Part of the pattern, 


R 
wel large-scale homelessness among even 
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modestly affluent wage earners is a new 
phenomenon. So, too, is Kachmanisim, a 
hackneyed but convenient shorthand 
which describes a positive evil essentially 
different from the “negative” evil of 
the neglected slum landlord of old. 


Who are the homeless? John Greve's 
study of London’s Homeless (Occasional 
Papers on Social Administration, No. 10 
ubliched by G. Bell & Sons Ltd.) records 
an interviewing project carried out 
among sixty-four families in various 
kinds of LCC welfare accommodation: 


“The families we met were usually 
young and had low incomes. Not all 
were London born, but those who were 
not had been drawn here by the oppor- 
tunities for employment and were not 
tied to the capital by their work. Most 
of the familles had three children, 
sometimes, and they were larger on 
average than had been indicated by 
the case-record surveys because several 
families increased after admission to 
welfare accommodation.,.. 


“Often the wife had been pregnant 
when the family lost its home and 
this, besides being an initial cause of 
homelessness, added to the dificulty 
of finding another place... . Most of 
the families had much in common: 
they had come from poor housing with 
few amenities, high rents, little er no 
security of tenure, and they had 
become homeless after eviction or 
moving out.” 
In another part of his study, Mr Greve 
shows that the ability of the father and 
mother to manage their own affairs 
varied from family to family, a cross 
section of family “types” which can be 
found among the inhabitants of any 
¢raergency hostel in any part of the 
country. This is why it was a little in- 
genuous of the Kent County Council, in 
their reply to Erie Lubhbock's public 
condenination of the short-stay families’ 
hostel at West Malling, to imply that 
almost all its inhabitants were “ pro- 
blem ” families. 
Broadly, the homeless can be divided 
into three catezories. The first category. 
or “top layer,” comprise about 20% af 
the total. These are the victims of 
domestic friction, unemployment, migra- 
tion to the big city (sometimes fram 
overseas but more often from another 
part of the British Isles) and, most fre- 
quent of all, eviction. In the case of the 
last-mentioned, many authorities en the 
subject would add, “us a result of the 
Rent Act.” These are the homeless who 
can recover their social status and in- 
Cae ¢ndence ance they receive genuine 
help from the local authority or a hous- 
ing association. 
At the bottoin of the scale, there is the 
“lowest layer.” These may be families 
or single individuals. Of thein, the 
Christian Action pamphlet, “Is ft No- 
thing te You?” says they “are the men 
who have given up hope of stoady work, 
jnchiding some who are in and out of 
prisan, and others (but sometimes they 
ure the saine) who are in and ont of 
mental hospitals. Psychologically, many 
have lost the ability te care for # home, 
hold down a job, or cope with modern 
society,” And there are whole families 
who are reduced to this level as a result 
of either or both parents being unable 
to manage their affairs, In this category 
is included everyone from the wage 
earner who is persistently spending the 
rent money at the beiting shop, to the 
outcast who subsists on surgical spirit. 
They have this in common; that rehaus- 
ing alone will not help them. Care and 
rehabilitation are also needed. This 


Kroup, too, numbers about 20% of the 
total homeless population. 


In between these two sharply defined 
catezories comes the largest group, "the 
wnorphous middle,” that embraces those 
who cannot be classified in one or other 
of the two jfroups mentioned above. In 
this group there is u tendency to polarize. 
A spell of homelessness involving the 
break-up of family life can shatter for- 
ever a inarriage which was never built 
on very firm foundations. Or uw hitherto 
mildly feckless and immature husband 
can emerge from the upheaval and the 
separation as a problem drinker. Or, on 
the other hand, a gesture of faith and 
trust on the part of a local authorily or 
voluntary body ean transform a dis- 
spirited and careless mother into a proud 
and happy wistress of her ewn home. 
Today, despite the Protection from Evie 
tion Act, homelessness continues 
increase. The current figure for home- 
less familtes dn the Londen area is in 
the region of 1,500. Despite the suzges- 
tion in the House of Camnions that 
similar studies to the Milner Holland 
Comnuttee Keport be made of housing 
in Hirmingham, Manchester, Liverpoo! 
und Glasgow (lo name the inaln ceutres 
of population density, housing shortage 
and homelessness) no such studies are, 
us far as one can tell, under considera- 
tion. 

In the meantime, the problem in each 
locality becomes more and more acute. 
Glasgow's housing list is 18,600 long and 
this does not include those families listed 
by the Corporation as “ seeially unitesir- 
able,” and who are, for all that, among 
the most exploited class in Britain. By 
London standards, Glasgew hus few 
homeless families and virtually uo 
equivalents of Morning Liane ay Newing- 
ton Lodge. 

Instead, homeless peaple seeking enier- 
gency assistance are supped with lists 
of aceommadation vacant in the city. 
This often turns out ta be situated in 
districts Hke Laurtesion-Gorbals (“the 
city’s sump,” as ane councillar described 
it) where <decaylng, vernnin-infoested 
tenements are honeycombed with “ apart- 
ments” sulrjet to families by sham 
landiorda who are, in law, tenants them- 
selves, In this same city of Glasgow, 
which still exhibits the werst slums in 
northern Europe, some $4,000 people live 
more than four to 4 room and another 
00,000 live more than three to a reom, 
Sanitation is unbelievably primitive. 
Tenancies in such districts as the Gor- 
bals are subject to an astonishingly high 
turnaver. (qccasionally tenements have 
ta be compulsorily clased fa prevent the 
occupants from being buried by falling 
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mnasonary) and fanuhes drift (ram rooms 
to rooins offen making as mauy as six 
and seven changes in the space of two 
years. Clearly, thig state uf affairs is ose 
of “disguised " homelessness but it does 
net appear under thig heading on any 
official returns, 


A Daily Telegraph post-Milner Holland 
jeader hinted at the need for letting the 
“chiscipline of the frea market" salve 
the housing problem and its tragic al- 
tendant, homelessness. With this argn- 
taent goes the one which maintains that 
the Galbraithian thesis is erraneous and 
that bigger doses of afftuence for the 
“haves (whieh, these days, Include a 
solid hunk of the organised maniial 
workers and craftsmen) must ultimately 
work for the benetit of the “ have-nots.” 
This ts a dangevous fallacy. In Michel 
Harrington's now famous shidy of tha 
“dollar” poor, The Other America, it 
is demonstrated that, in an atfluent far 
tion where the nasa of waga earners 
enjoy a shiare in the ufttience, livreasing 
wealth far the majority exacerbates the 
indigence of the minority wha, for 
reasons of age, goayraphy, race, intelli 
gvence qhuollent or secisl adaptability, 
have contracted out of the rat rare. 

Homelesaness will be abolished by stop, 
ping evichons, by « national land palicy, 
ny Maximising both building and reir 
vation. The new Rent Hill ts a resalute 
attempt to achieve tha tical. Same wauhd 
add that Labour's election nuyatfeste wag 
a resolute attempt to evade the second? 
In this sphere, hawever, whatever tha 
Government lacks im precept tk campeny 
sated by personality. Hichard Crossman, 
it is worth noting, is one of the very few 
Labour spokesinen who hos realised) the 
seminal importunve of  Galhratth’s 
“ Atiluant Society.” ie has alse shawn 
(hat he is keenly aware of the cantribu- 
tlon that housing associations can aake 
in the alleviation ef the present crisiz. 

Whatever the remedies proposed, how 
ever, It ig to be hoped that they will be 
executed with the same degree af ex 
podition as the introduction of the Kent 
lil, Por, lo aw country that suifers such 


a chronie land shortage art such a dis- © 


nial legacy of neglect, selfiahnesa end 
pftictal rebuctanee to “ grasp ihe nettle,” 
this is one of those social predicaments 
where lime is definitely fot: an our 
side : 


Tan Henderson ls an exemitive offi- 
eer of Chrisilan Action. He is in 
charge of administration an the 
Homeless in ritalin Pand, iis 


views in thie article are aot the oft 
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Vietnam: views from abroad 


The following is a sample of world 
opinion on the deepening crisis in 
Vietnam, 


|. F. Stone 


We wish more newspapers would try 
out on their readers the questions which 
the San Francisco Chronicle put in its 
area (on March 9).... To the question, 
“Do vou feel it essential to our security 
that US armed forces remain in Sovth 
Vietnam?” 80% answered “no.” The 
vote was 82% for and 15% against 
negotiating with communist China along 
the lines urged by de Gaulle and U 


“The groundnuts scheme, 
Leyton, and now this.” 


Seretse Khama, 


Thant. The Chronicle said this last 
percentage was exactly like that of a 
recent Gallup poll on the same ques- 
tion, 


Every once in a while a few dispatches 
come through which really open a 
glimpse into the hell that this war is 
for the South Vietnamese. Two stories 
of this kind we saw in the York Penn- 
sylvania Gazette and Daily (March 11). 
One, from Saigon, said there are esti- 
mated to be more than 20,000 homeless 
children in South Vietnam. Many of 
them live by roving “in small bands 
specialising in petty thievery.” The other 
was an interview with two Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, servicemen just 


Smethwick, 


back from duty in Vietnam. They said 
that civilian conditions were ‘“ just 
terrible,” but “the children are the ones 
that really get you. You find them beg- 
ping everywhere. They eat anything 
they can get hold of.” One of the 
soldiers said of the South Vietnamese, 
“they domt care. They're tired of the 
war and the way they live is just 
terrible.” Were the question put to a 
vote there and here, we feel sure the 
verdict would be for withdrawal of our 
troops and a negotiated peace. That’s 
why there will be less democracy allow- 
ed in hoth places as the war proceeds 
and widens. 

- I. F. Stone’s Weekly, March 22. 


James Reston 


The Johnson administration (sees) the 
ves SH vatdald as a critical test of the 
communist technique of military sub- 
version, Which must he defeated now or 
faced in other places in the world, in- 
c:uding the western hemisphere. This is 
what the return of General Taylor is all 
about. The bombing of North Vietnam 
is not achieving its objectives. The com- 
munist attack on South Vietnam is not 
subsiding. So new decisions have to be 
made in the next few days, and they 
may be among the most important 
political and military decisions since the 
last World War 

New York Times, March 29. 


Alexander Werth 


On the complete senselessness of the 
recent bombings of North Vietnam, 
French opinion is practically unanimous. 
It is argued that, if anything, the French 
fenerals had a better case for bombing 
Tunisia (during the Algerian war) than 
the Americans have for bombing Viet- 
nam; admittedly, there were a great 
many Algerian hide-outs in Tunisian 
territory, whereas the correlation  be- 
tween the guerrillas’ activities in South 
Vietnam and the “encouragement” 
given them by North Vietnam is by no 
means obvious or clearly established. It 
is the nature of guerrilla bands to work 
on their own, without referring every 
one of their operations to ‘“ head- 
quarters.” As the French see it, the 
Americans simply cannot fight the guer- 
rillas on their own terrain, and must use 
what weapons they have - beginning with 
their air force. But since air attacks 
cannot hurt the guerrillas, US strategy 
has had to invent, quite arbitrarily, 
“an ass that’s easy to kick,” as one 


French commentator put it a little 
crudely. 
It's a vicious circle. What reason is 


there to suppose that the bombing of 
North Vietnam will stop the Viet Cong 


JORN BALL’S COLUMN 
Short hot summer 


This hot weather worries me. It’s pre- 
tending to be summer, and summer is 
the traditional time for declarations of 
war. Jortunately, Mr Wilson's taking 
everything quite calmly: his great flood 
of lepislation's on the way, and he won't 
hesitate to have an election if the Tories 
interfere, and he'll have a go at the 
House of Lords, and perhaps even the 
Ulster Unionists while he’s at it. A 
Lloyd George complex, that's what he's 
ele it sounds like 1911 all over again. 

eehum, 913, Not su far off 1914. The 
panty are going out all over south-east 

Rig. 


Lut js there really anything to worry 
about? Didn't Mr Gordon Walker say on 
Gallery Jast week that the Americans 
were being very restrained in their 
hbembing? It's obviously much better if 
a restrained homb hits you than an 
unrestrained one; and in any case it's 
not really bombing, just an air strike. 
In the same way, they're not using gas, 
just a riot contro) agent; and the whole 
thing Isn't a war, it's a defence of 
freedom. 


Perhaps no-one stopped to ask the Viet- 
namese if they wanted their freedom 
defended, But in cage anyone's thinking 
of defending mine, let me say now, don't 


bother. I'll manage 
* 


Some time ago, you may remember, 1 
revealed that they'd invented a cigarette 
made out of lettuce. Now it seems the 
hig thing is potato crisps. Last Novern- 
her, Europe's largest potato crisp factory 
was Opened in Corby, Northants. The 
plant, which is operated by the Golden 
Wonder Crisp Company, a subsidiary of 
the Jmperial Tobacco Company, will 
operate 16 hours a day and have a daily 
oulput of three million packets. 

The International Union of Food and 
Allied Workers’ Association news 
bulletin reports that at the opening of 
the plant, Mr John Partridge, chairman 
of the ITC, said that the manufacture of 
posate crisps in the past few years had 
become one of the major sectors of the 
food industry in the United Kingdom. 
“No other sector of the industry has 
shown such rapid growth. Britain today 
spends something like £50 million a year 
on potato crisps - more than on inar- 
garine and cooking fats, more than on 
canned and packet soups and more than 
on instant coffee," he said, Now we will 
have to think carefully and ask our- 
selves truthfully; are potato crisps 
addicting? 


without it somehow. 
» * 


* > 


But whatever we think about the Golden 
Wonder crisp and its ordinary yellow 
rivals, tobacco is, of course, much more 
injurious than many people want to 
believe. Especially the French govern- 
ment, which derives 4 to 5% of its 
revenues from its tohacca monopoly. 
The New York Times for March 16 
reports that the French government has 
done as little as possible to publicise the 
health risks of cigarette smoking. A 
spokesman for the Ministry of Health 
explained that only 15% of cigarette 
smokers got cancer anyway - and hesides 
they and the smokers who develop heart 
ailments are quick to die. ‘ They live 
from six months to two years.” On the 
other hand, ‘‘a man can suffer from the 
effects of alcoholism for decades and be 
a burden to the country all those years. 
For health authorities these are the most 
important considerations.” That's put- 
ting it baldly enough: if it kills them 
fast and produces a handsome revenue, 
laissez faire. 


The War Resisters’ International has 
just published an illustrated brochure, 
detailing its history, alms and activities. 
An attractively produced document, it 
can be obtained from the WRI at 88 
Park Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex, 


guerrillas? What good will it do if 
American bombers flatten Hanoi and 
every other city and village in Nort 
Vietnam? As the French know from 
experience, air terror does not put an 
end to guerrilla warfare. 

The Nation, March 8 


President de Gaulle 


Many of these people (in Washington) 
seem as crazy as some of our generals IA 
Algeria. Only Vietnam is much more 
danyverous: there the fire would sprea 
much more easily. But it’s no use say 
ing anything to them. When I proposed 
that Geneva meeting of the Big Five, 
knew what I was talking about. But they 
wouldn’t hear of it. At least our Junatics 
in Algeria thought they were fighting fot 
“Prench Algeria.” But what is Vietnam 
to the United States, I ask you? 

quoted by Alexander Werth 10 

The Nation, March 8. 


Walter Judd 


Mr Judd is a former right-wing US 


congressman from Minnesota. 


Our boys, under constant threat of com 
munist attacks, need the support of 3 
information media in this country, Tfow 
ever, internal clashes here and abroa 


absorb headlines, pushing news of the i 


unceasing war in Vietnam from the fyont 
pages. Is this in the national interest? 
lor years much of the communist budget 
for aggression has been spent on world: 
wide psychological drives to divert out 
attention, Red organisations exploit Hy 
ternal conflicts of whatever nature. Ana 
non-communists, without realising ther 
Is also an enemy plan behind the appeal: 
ing slogans, often serve as spokesmen 
for these drives. . concentration of 
our various domestic problems has pre 
vented Americans from realising how 
crucial it is that we all give full backing 
and encouragement to our men unde 
fire in Vietnam. 

If we are to succeed in the world-wide 
struggle for freedom and peace, sure 
it is necessary that our news media not 
weaken, but ceaselessly strive to streng 
then the will and the ability of free 
countries to defend themselves. 

letter to the New York Times, March 30. 


Los Angeles Times 


The Viet Cong’s warning this week that 
it will call for foreign communist hel? 
if US involvement continues to expal 

may mean that the raids are hurting | 
and that a decision in Hanoi may P* | 
closer than we thought... . We cannot 
back down without beating a humiliating 
retreat in south-east Asia and encour 
aging fresh “wars of liberation” els 


where in the world. Marel 
Federation of American 

Scientists 
The use of United States-produc® 


chemical and biological weapons in AY 
will be interpreted widely as " fen 
{esting ” of these weapons among forelr. 
people and will hurt our efforts Pe 
measurably in good will and mol 
respect all over the world. i 
We find it morally repugnant that Bie 
United States should find itself the pale, 
to the use of weapons of indiscri mie 
effect, with principal — effective! 

against civilian populations. yp 
The justification of such weapans . 
warfare as “humane” will, in the ionf 
run, hurt the security of the Unit, 
States, even if military effectivenes? ‘ 
a specifie situation can be demonstrate’) 
In recent weeks, we have been treated 
a succession of stories which have an 
cluded the employment of napiy, 
against villages, the use of crop-desttny. | 
ing agents, so-called defoliating chit i | 
cals, and now the use of gas aga’ | 
civilians. my 


; ian 
Whether a chemical, which induces SiG | 
treme nausea and acts as a cathart 
inflicts lasting effects on its victil® 4, | 
all ages and in varying states of hea | 
we cannot possihly know. 
Statement released on Mare 
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Simone Weil, by Jacques Cabaud. (Har- 
Vill Press, 1964, 42s.) 


Like Bernanos and Camus, Siinone Weil 
6 one of those brilliant and independent 
French thinkers who were able to arti- 
culate the deepest concerns of Europe 
In the first half of this century. More 
Controversial, perliaps more of a genius 
han the others, certainly harder to 
Situate, she has been called all kinds of 
Rames, both good and bad and often 
Contradictory: Gnostic and Catholic, Jew 
and = Albigensian, oo medievalist and 
Modernist, Platonist and anarchist, rebel 
and saint, rationalist and mystic. De 
Vaulle said he thought she was out of 
tr mind. The doctor in the sanatorium 
at Ashford, Kent, where she died on 
August 24, 19-43, said, “ she had a curious 
Teligious outlook and (probably) no reli- 
lon at all.” 


Whatever is said about her, she will 
Perhaps always be treated as “an 
8nigma” - which is simply to say that 
the is somewhat more difficult to cate- 
Scrise than most people, since in her 
Passion for inteprity she absolutely 
'efused to take up any position she had 
Nol first thonght out in the light of what 
she believed to be a personal vocation 
“absolute Intellectual honesty.” When 
‘he began to examine any accepted posi- 
On, she easily detected its weaknesses 
4nd inconsistencies. 

one of the books of Simone Weil 
(Seventeen in French, eight in English) 


ee written as bouks, They are all 
Sllections of notes, essays, articles, 
urnals and letters. Though she has 


“Onquered a certain nuniber of fans by 
© force of her personality, most readers 
€member her as the author of some 
Taument or other that they have found 
eapine way both impressive and dis- 
‘Neerting. One cannot help admiring 
er lucid venius, and yet one can very 
Bally disagree with her most  funda- 
jcital and characteristic ideas. But this 
ti Usually because one does not see her 
‘Ourht as a whole. 

The new biography by Jacques Cabaud 
gt ouly tells of her active and tormented 
of 7, Dut studies in detail a large number 
er Writings (of which a complete biblio- 
neo is given), together with the test 
hety of those who knew her. Cabaud 
we fortunately avoided treating Simone 
ell either aS a problem or as a saint. 
ie, accepts her as she evidently was. 
for? a book is obviously indispensable, 
ac] without a comprehensive and de- 
ye Wed study it would be impossible for 
On to see her in perspective. In fact, no 
ie Who reads this book carefully and 
mee assionately can treat Simone Weil 
iba as an enigina or a phenomenon, 
Writ less as deluded or irrelevant: few 
tha tS have more significant: thoughts 
a jf She on the history of our time and 
tigg “tter understanding of our calami- 


N the other hand, probably not even 
&y ~abaud would claim that this book 
tha’ the last ward on Simone Weil or 
wat it fully explains, for instance, the 
he, Mistian mysticism” that prompted 
Chu to remain deliberately outside the 
Dajan’ hand refuse baptism even on the 
nytt of death because she felt that her 


tty : f 
4 pral element was with “the immense 
, 

L 


£52 


Unfortunate multitude of  un- 
wa eVers.” ‘This “ unheliever,” we note, 


sone who had been “seized” by 
St in a mystical experience the 
eee: 


Raster holiday 


Aq i 
Newent ement copy amt details for Peace 
ly “i dated April 16, must be received 


Sdnesday, April 7, at the latent 


Pacifism and 


marks of which are to all appearances 
quite authentic, though the Catholic 
theologian has trouble keeping them 
clearly im a familiar and traditional 
focus. (Obviously, one of her charisims 
was that of living and dying as a sign 
of contradiction for Catholics, and one 
feels that the climate of Catholic thought 
in France at the time of Vatican II has 
been to some extent affected hy at least 
au vague awareness of her experiences at 
Solesmes and Marseilles.) 


Yhough her ee was at times explicitly 
intended to be that of the mediaeval 
Cathars and though her description of 
her mystical life is strongly Gnostic and 
intellectual, she has had things to say 
of her expenmence of suffering and of her 
understanding of the suffering of Christ 
which are not only deeply Christian but 
also speak directly to the anguish and 
perplexity of modern man. This intuition 
of the nature and meaning of suffering 
provides, {n Simone Weil, the core of a 
metaphysic, not to say a theology, of 
non-violence. And a metaphysic of non- 
violence is something that the peace 
movement necds. 


Looking back at Simone Weil's participa- 
tion in the peace movement of the 
thirties, Cabaud speaks rather sweepingly 
of a collapse of pacifism in her thought 
and political action. It is quite true that 
the pacifism of the thirties was as naive 
as it was popular, and that for many 
people at that time pacifism amounted 
to nothing more than the disposition to 
ignore unpleasant realities and to com- 
promise with the threat of force, as did 
Chamberlain at Munich. It js also true 
that Simone Weil herself underestimated 
the ruthlessness of Hitler at the time of 
the Munich crisis, though her principles 
did not allow her to agree with the 
Munich pact. 


Cabaud quotes a statement of Simone 
Weil accusing herself of a “criminal 
error committed before 1939 with regard 
t> pacifist groups and their actions.” She 
had come to regard her earlier tolerance 
of a passive and inert pacifism as a kind 
of cooperation with “their disp 
towards treason” - a treason she said 
she had not seen because she had heen 
disabled by illness. 


This reflects her disgust with Vichy and 
with former pacifists who now submitted 
to Hitler without protest. But we cannot 
interpret this statement to mean that 
after Munich and then after the fall of 
France, Simone Weil abandoned all her 
former principles In order to take up an 
essentially new position in regard to 
war and peace. This would mean equat- 
ing her “ pacifism” with the quietism of 
the uncomprehending and inactive. {t 
would also mean failure to understand 
that she became deeply cominitted to 
non-violent resistance. Before Munich 
her emphasis was, however, on non- 
violence; after the fall of France it was 
on resistance, including resislance by 
force where non-violence was ineifec- 
live. 


Tt is unfortunate that Cabaud’s houk 
does not sufficiently avold the clichéd 
identification of pacifism with quietist 
passivity and = nomresistance. Simone 
Weil's love of peace was never senti- 
mental and never quietistic; andl though 
her judgment sometimes erred in assesa- 
ing conerete situations, it was seldom 
unrealistic. An important article she 
wrote in 1937 remains one of the classic 
treatments of the problem of war and 
peace in our time. Its original Utle was 
“Let us not start the Trojan War all 
over again.” It appears in her Selected 
Essays ag “Vhe Power of Wards.” 
Cabaud analyses it in his book (pp. 165 
160), concluding that it marks a dividing 
ling in her life. It belongs in fact to the 


Pianists ilies e 


same crucial period as her first mystical 
experiences. 


But there is nothing mystical about this 
essay. It develops a therae familiar to 
Montaigne and Charron the most 
terrible thing about war is that, tf it ts 
examined closely, 1 is discovered to have 
no rationally definable objective. The 
supposed objectives af war are actually 
myths and fictions which are all the more 
capable of enlisting the tall force of 
devotion to duty and hatred of the enemy 
when they are completely empty of 
content. Let ous briefly resume this 
article, since it contains the substance 
of Simone Weil's ideas on peace and is 
(apart from some of her topteal ex- 
amples) just as relevant to our own time 
as it was to the late thirties. 


The article begins with a statement 
which is passed over by Cabaud but 
which is iinportant for us, Simona Weil 
renarks that while oar technology has 
Biven us weapons of immense destruc: 
tive power, the weapons do not go atf 
by themselves (we hope). Tlence, it is 
a primerdiat nustake to think and act as 
if the weapons were what constituied 
our danger, rather than the people who 
are disposed to fire them. But niere pre 
cisely still) the danger dies not sa mie 
in this or that group or class, but in the 
climate of thought in which all partici- 
pate (nat excudiug pacifists). ‘This is 
what Simone Well set herself to under- 
stand. ‘The theme of the article is, then, 
that war niust be regarded as a problem 
to be solved by rational aualysis and 
action, net as a fatality to which we must 
submit with bravery or desperation. We 
see immediately that she is anything 
but passively resigned to the evil of war. 
She saw clearly that the acceplance of 
war as an unavoldahle fatality ts the 
root af the power politician's ruthless 
and absessive commitment (o violence, 


This, she believed, was the “ key to our 
history.” 


If, in fact, conflcting statesmen faces 
one another only with clearly defined 
objectives that were fully ratlanid, there 
would be oa certain measure and Tinait 
whieh would permit of discussion and 
negotiation. But where the objectives are 
actually Rothing more than capital letter 
slogans without intelligible content, there 
ts no cOMMON neasure, therefore ng pos- 
sihihty of communication, therefore, 
again, oo possibility of avoiding war ex- 
cept by ainhiguous campromiges or by 
agreements that are nat intended to be 
kept. Such apreenients do not realty 
avald war. And of course they solve no 
problems. 


The typology of the Trajan war, © known 
to every educated) man,” iilusteates Uns. 
The only one, Qreek or Trojan, who had 
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Simone Wail in 
Barcelona, August 1963, 
in the uniform of the 
Confederacion Nacional 
del Trabajo. 


any interest in Helen was Paris. No one, 
Greek or ‘rojan, was fighting for Helen, 
bat for the “real issue” which Helen 
symbolised. Unfortunately, there was na 
real issue at all for her to synpbolige. 
Both armies, in thig war, which is the 
type of all wars, were fiphling ina moral 
vaid, motivated by symbols without 
cantent, which in the ease of the 
Homeric heres tooh the forin of gotls 
and myths, Simone Weil considered (hat 
this was relatively fortunate for them, 
since their myths were thas kept within 
a well defined arew. For ws, on tha other 
hand (since we Imagine that we have re 
niyths vt aib, myth actually is withant 
limitation and can easily penetrate tha 
whole realm of political, social and 
ethical thought 


Instead of gaing to war because the pods 
have been arguing ariong Weniselves, we 
i because of “secret plete? and sintster 
cummbinations, because of polities) slopans 
elevated to the dignity uf metuphyaical 
absolutes! “our political wniverse ia 
peopled with myths and monsters . we 
know nothing there hut absolutes.” We 
shed blood for high sounding words 
spelled’ out in capital ladters. We seek 
to dmpart cantent 10 them by destroying 
other men who believe in enemy-wardas, 
also du capital letters. 

Rut how can men really be brought to 
kill each other for what is objectively 
void? The nothlagness of national, clags 
oy racial myth must receive an apparent 
auihatanes, not fram intelligible conterd 
but from the will fo destroy and be 
destroyed (We may observe here that 
the substance of istolatcy is the willing 
ness lo give reality to metaphysical 
nothingaesn by sacrificing to it. The more 
totally one destroys present toalities anit 
alienates oneself ta an abject which iy 
really void, the more total 1 the kie 
latry, Le the commibment to the false 
hood that the nowenthy is an ohfective 
absolute, Note here that in this canlest 
tha God of the mystics if uat ‘fag 
object and canuot be deacribed properly 
na “an entity” among other entities. 
Henee, ane ut the marks of authentie 
Inysticisn ja that God ws exsperencad by 
the mystle can in un way be the olijert 
of an idalatraus cult) 


continued on page & 
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Geoises Brassens was born forty years 
avo in Séle, a small town on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of France. At the age of 
twenty he found hiniself in Paris, away 
from his friends and family and away 
from the southern sun, poor, in an oceu- 
ved town, in wartime. He read anarchist 
iterature and began to write. This time 
of poverty and hardship he describes in 
the suay, or poem (with Brassens the 
two ure synonymous), Le temps passé, 
where he says that if ever he ved the 
life of a dog it was the time when he was 
twenty: 


Mes vingt ans sont morts 4 la guerre 
De UVautr’ cété du champ d'honneur 
Si j’connus un temps de chien, certes, 
Cest bien le temps de mes vingt ans 
Cependant je pleurs son perte 

ll est mort, c'élait le bon temps 


The twentieth year seems to have special 
significance for Brassens. It oceurs again 
in the extraordinarily beautiful song 
Les amours @antan, where he says that 
the heart at twenty rests where the eye 
rests: the first skirt that comes along 


captures you and the humblest shepherd- 
ess is a piece for a king. 


Richard Boston 


Georges Brassens: 


anarchist genius of song 


Car le cwur d@ vinyt ans se pose ou 
Vocil se pose 


Le premier cotillon venu vous en 
impose 

La ie humble bergére est un morceau 
de rot. 


At one moment, as in this sony. Brassens 
is tender and nostalgic: at the next he 
is all wit and bawdy; as, for example, in 
the incredbly funny song Le nombril 
des jJemmes agents (nombril is a 
navel). The first verse says that seeing 
the navel of the wife of a policeman is, 
from the aesthetic point of view, cer- 
tuinly not a sight to put you on a pin- 
nacle. However, there once lived in 
Paris a good honest man who burned 
with the desire to see the navel of the 
wife of a policeman. 


I'm getting old, he moaned, and in the 
course of my life I’ve scen a good num- 
ber of navels of al] categories, navels 
of the wives of undertakers, navels of 
the wives of coal-merchants and navels 
of the wives of fools; but I’ve never seen 
the navel of the wife of a policeman. 

My father has seen, as clearly as J see 
you, the navels of the wives of gen- 


darmes; and more than once my brother 
has tasted the delights of the navels of 
inspectors’ wives; my son saw the navel 
of the magistrate’s bird, but 1 haven't 
even seen the navel of the wife of a 
policeman. 


So the song continues. The old man tells 
his plight in public and a policeman’s 
wife who is passing by offers to put him 
out of his agony. The old man shouts, 
“ Alleluia, my dream is going to be 
realised "; but, alas, he is struck down 
by the effects of his obsession, for as he 
reaches the goal of fifty years of longing 
death takes him actually on the abdomen 
of his accomplice, and so he never saw 
the navel of the wife of a policeman. 


“La mort, la mort, la mort le prit 
Sur Vabdomen de sa complice 

It n’a jamais vu le nombril 

D’ la femm’ d’un agent de police.” 


As can be seen from this song there is 
a fantastic streak in Brassens’ humour. 
Sometimes this is positively Rabelaisean, 
a3 in Ilécatombe, once verse of which 
tells how an enormous woman, opening 
her “corsage dilaté” clubs those who 
pass her door with great blows from her 
breasts: they all fall down (‘Ils tom- 
bent, tombent, tombent”) and, according 
to those who are qualified to judge, it 
seems that this was the most beautiful 
massacre of all time. 


The fantastic comes out again in the 
song Le gorille. The women of the dis- 
trict were looking through the bars of 
the cage at a huge gorilla, and they were 
all shamelessly looking at a particular 
place which my mother has strictly for- 
hidden me to name here. Somebody had 
forgotten to shut the door of the cage 
and it suddenly opened: the gorilla came 
out and said, “Today I'm going to lose 
it” (he was referring to his virginity, 
as TI hope you have already guessed). 
Instead of profiting from the opportun- 
ity, all the women ran away, which con- 
sidering the way they had heen looking 
at the animal shows how illogical they 
were. 


The only people who didn’t run away 
were an old woman and a young judge, 
and the gorilla ran towards them. “ Ah,” 
sighed the hundred-year-old woman, ‘ for 
anyone to desire me would be extra- 
ordinary and, to tell the truth, not to 
be hoped for.” The judge thought im- 
passively, “For anyone to take me for 
a female ape would be completely im- 
possible.” The event proved him wrong. 
Now suppose that one of you were, like 
this ape, obliged to rape a judge or a 
zrandmoather, which would you choose? 
If I was ever faced with such an alter- 
native Pm certain that | would choose 
the old woman. But unfortunately the 
gorilla had very poor taste and, instead 
of choosing the grandmother like any- 
one else, he seized the judge by the ear 
and dragged him aif; and the judge at 
the supreme moment shouted for his 
nother and cried a great deal, like the 
man he had sentenced the same day to 
have his head cut off. 


One finds UWrassens’ humour once more 
in the delightful Brave Margot, the song 
of the young shepherdess who finds a 
litle cat that has fost its mother. Margot 
unbuttons and puts the cat against her 
breast to keep it warm. The kitten think- 
ing this is her mother sucks the nipple. 
A man who is passing by finds this a 
little unusual and tells everyone about 
it; and soon all the blokes in the village 
are there, and Margot, being yery 
simple, thinks they have come ta see the 
cat. 


Et Margot qu’était simple et trés sae 

Présumait qu’ c’était pour voir son cha 

Qu’ tous les gars, tous les gars di 
village 

Etaient la, la la la la lala 

Etaient ld, la la ta la la 


Many of his songs are about girls, gitls 
he has loved and girls he no longet 
loves, prostitutes and yirls like Margot, 
all sorts of girls. In La premiére fille he 
says he has forgotten everything about 
Austerlitz and Waterloo and Italy and 
Prussia and Spain and so on. But what 
you never forget In life is the first #Iv 
you ever took in your arms; whethet 
she was a well brought-up girl or not, 
whether she was a virgin or a whore, you 
remember her. Since then many may 
have put themselves naked into yout 
arms, but the last one you will ever for 
get is the first. 


In contrast there is the song Putain dé 
tot in which he tells of a time when he 
was living In the moon, away from thé 
pleasures of down here. He grew violets, 
sang songs and looked after stray cats 
One rainy evening he heard something at 
the door and thought it must be anothe! 
eal, but the lovely feline the storm hae 
brought me was you, you slut. You ple 
your velvet paws on iny_ heart, your 
Virtue didn’t weigh much, and you 
stepped into all four corners of my b% 
hemian life and brought the warmth 9% 
your twenty years; and for me, niy ca By 
my flowers and my poems it was you 
rain and good weather. But time passe! 
and our love ripened hardly at all, YOu | 
burned my songs, spat on my violets ant | 
gave my cats hell. And when there wa 
no more food in the larder you sham& | 
lessly yan off and for the sake of a vea 
cutlet jumped into bed with the butche® 
That was the end, you had gone too 12 
Giving up the frivolous loves of dows 
here I climbed up to the moon agala | 
earrying my horns, my songs, my flowel? | 
and my cats. 


Brassens’ outlook is clearly anarchist. Be 
is against authority, against respect® 
bility, against the bourgeoisie, agait®! 
the police, Ie is for compassion and love 
and individualism and sex. In La mie 
vaise réputation he says that becals 
he goes his own way, that is, because BF 
is an individualist, he has a bad repull 
tion in his village; for respectable peoP 
don't like you to follow a different route 
from them. Everyone curses him, exc 
the dumb. On the fourteenth of July of 
stays In bed and doesn’) take any nul io 
of the music in the street; he doesit C 
anyone any harm but everyone points b: 
him, except for the penguins. He knoe, 
what’s going te happen to him, Wr 
ever find a piece of rope that suits Hi 
purpose they’ put it reund Ins nee™ 
for though he does no one any harm i 
following roads which don't lead é 
Rome, yet respectable people don ne 
you to follow a different way fram [hel 
Everyone will come to see him hange 
except for the blind. 


Another non-conformist is in La tha 
vaise herbe, which starts by saying, wl | 
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when the ylorious day arrived and a 
the others were buried, he alone Ug 
the shane of not being dead on the fg) 
of honour, And in the chorus he, 2a} 
why it should put God out that he gho 
live for a Jittle. 


hit je nv’ demand’ 
Pourquoi ben dieu | 
Ca vous dérange } 
Que j’ vive un peu... 
In another verse he says that we are 
that men are made to live together 
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pheep; but he lives alone, and it won't 
te fomorrow that he will be found fol- 
“Wine their straight and narrow path. 


Fron this refusal to conform there 
rturally follows an anti-war position. 
“i the superb La guerre de ‘14/18 he 
“YS that since the time when man first 
Wote history, since the time, man first 
Milly went to battee, out of a thou. 
‘ Nd and one notable wars, if he had to 
theese one, then the one he prefers is 
"14-18. JT know, he says, that the 
Partan warriors didn't make their 
Words run with water, and that Bona- 
tates veterans didn't fre at sparrows; 
(all feats of arms are legendary and 1 
Meratutate them: but even so the war 
n Prefer is the “I-18. Cerlanily the 


Sa 


1 ord World War didn't altovether let 


Mi tOWN. It was violent and there were 
ime sees und) don't despise it. Indeed 
hav have been many wars and they aul 
cue’ their points, hut as far as Pim con- 
Thed the one | prefer is the "14-18. 
Nother anti-war song was first heard in 


Brassens’ recent, extremely successful 
season at Bobino, the music hall in the 
Rue de la Gateté. It has as its tile Les 
deux oncles. ‘There was uncle Martin 
who was a friend of the ‘Tommics, and 
Uncle Gaston who was a friend of the 
Germans. Kach died for his friends but 
T who was a friend of no one am still 
alive. Today Marshal Pétain is being 
rehabilitated, it is John Bull that we 
don’t get on with and the quarrels with 
the Germans are finished. Now, my 
uncles, no one cares for your battles any 
more than they do for the THuandres 
Yeurs War. If you were alive you would 
be singing this song, you would drink 
each other's health and say that it is 
mad to Jose your life for ideas which 
comme and ga, (° Qui est fou de perdre 
fa vie pour des idées.””) 


Instead of aiming at some vague enemy 
it is belter to wait for him to turn into 
a friend, The only generals worth follow- 
iny are the generals of a child's tin 
soldiers, The song ends with Brassens 


PE Bee 


asking those who are going to heaven 
today, when they meet his two wnicles up 
there, will they give them this  n’oubltez 


pas"; two flowers are growing in his 
garden, 


Un p'lit ‘forget me not” pour mon 
oncle Martin 
Un p'lit “vergist mein nicht" pour 
mon oncle Gaston 
Pauvre ani des Tommies pauvre ami 
des Teutons 
This song caused a considerable anwunt 
of trouble. Peaple said that Brassens was 
running down the Resistance and he was 
threatenvd hy the “Assaciation d'Anciens 
Combattants " and strongly erilicised: ty 
the Comniumists, especially for the line 
about ideas not berg worth dying for. 
Brassens continued to sing the song. 


Comie songs, bawdy sotiys, anarchtst 
songs. And there are the songs af com- 
passion, like the very simple and very 
touching Bonhomme or Pauvre Martin, 
who with a spade on his shoulder, a quiet 
song on his Ups and his heart fall) of 
courage poes to tire hlinself out working 
jn the fields, ‘To earn enough to keep 
himself alive he works from sunrise te 
simset, diveing all the time, Without ever 
showing any jealously ar bitkerness on 
his face he comes back from warking in 
other people's fields, digving, Waging all 
the time, And when death came and tak! 
him he was divging tis last fleld he just 
dug himself a grave and lay down in jt 
without saylog anything, sa as not to 
rive anyone any trouble. 

And there are many, many other songs 
that are as beautiful as anything written 
this century Jemime, Chanson pour 
VAuverynat, La fille a cent suus, Les 
sabots d’leléne and so on. 


Hrassens has written getling on for a 
hundred songs in the past twelve years 
ov so, and on the evidence af these i¢ 
seems tome that he is a very consider- 
able poet, ‘The bald paraphriases 1 have 
viven above of a few of them can at best 
pive very little idea of his genius (and 
YP dewt think the use of the word in an 
cxareeration). The songs mast be read, 
or better, heard, in ivench to see the 
extremely personal way in which he uses 
Janguapes al ane moment he uses highly 
literary words and at the next he is 
tising oargot. ‘Phis makes his language 
extremely alive and gives u great versa: 
(ity. His images tag are always striking 
and very apt; he says, for example, of 
a gir) who tds very pencraus with her 
favours that she hag are artichoke for a 
heart and vives a leaf to everyone - 
Cour @artichaut Qe donnes un’ Jeuitle 
drow Vomande, 
And the great variety of ils verse forms 
should alsa be mentioned. As well as all 
this there is the music ta which he sings 
the senps, accompanying bimself on the 
puitar, Usually the tunes are very simple, 
but they are extremely effective and add 
very considerably ta the poems. One 
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reatises how much the music adds whet 
one reads the poems in a book, or whe 
one hears the songs of ather poets that 
Hrasseng has set to music - songs of 
Villon, Verlaine, Victor Hugo, Arayon 
and others - and how much his myaie 
adds. 

Georges Hrassens has been mare success 
ful than any other poct 4 can think of at 
reaching # really massive audience. His 
songs are to be heard un the radio every 
day on the most popular proymimmes. 
His season at Bobind lasted for threo 
nionths and the house was packed every 
night. On the one hand he is adnitred 
by the yévés, Gn the other there was 
actually talk of his becoming a member 
of the Academie Francaise (not surpris- 
ingly it was Brassens who put an end to 
that idea). Ths tunes are whistled tn the 
street anil & thesis has been written on 
him at the Sorbonne. And lu winning this 
incredibly wide popularity he has made 
absohuely no concessions! if concessions 
have been made they are by the audience. 
(indeed if he ia nothing else Braswens 
must be the most siceesstul living pro- 
pagandist of anarchisin,) 


{{ is hard to kouw who ta compare 
Brassens with. In French literature 3 
suppose he comes closest to Villon, for 
he is a kind of modern nunstrel or 
troubadour, In English literature he re 
thinds one most nearly of Chaucer in dude 
great sunge from bawdy fo teacderness, 
Dor BORE AMY to compassionate hunianity, 
One has been aught to be careful about 
wiving too much praise to lvl artists, 
because one i aware of haw ingecevratea 
contemparary judgments have often been 
in the past. And in Brassens’ case there 
is too the feeling that anyone who sella 
records in huge aambers aud ts heard on 
the radia every day and who ta so imme 
diately enjayable, anyone dike thie car’ 
be really good. But boa prepared ta 
stick my neck aut and say that he is 
really good. 

Wis records are available in highaad 
through dJovbhofs RNelad Ltd, 112) New 
Oxford Street, W041, whoa wih import 
on request. Unleas your French is ex 
tremely good, buy a book with (he tenta 
of the songs sa that you cit Follow 
them. 

Heifara’ notes the LP reeard, 10 ans de 
Brassens, is supphed with the toxt of (he 
songs included int is issued by Sactetd 
Phonographie Philips, 68 Rue Jenner 
Paris dite, France, el: Standard 
B77804].. 


Richard Boston is a freedanee Journalist 
hiviag la Varin, 
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John Holt 


BRINGING DOWN CHILDREN 


Compulsory Mis-cducatlon by Paul Good- 
man, (Horizon Press, New York, 
$4.98.) 


Paul Goodman is four things grown rare 
in our time - realistic, truthful, moral 
and earnest. In Compulsory Mis education 
he has written a most important book, 
that should be read, and many times 
re-read, by everyone concerned about the 
health and prospects of western society. 
It is about American schools; but it 
applies, and will apply even more as 
time goes on, to Britain, or any modern 
nalion, European, Asian, or African. 

He begins : 


").. we have been swept and are being 
swept on a flood tide of public policy 
and popular sentiment into an expan- 
sion of schooling und an aggrandise- 
ment of schoolpeople that is grossly 
wasteful of wealth and effort and does 
positive damage to the young.” 
and he concludes ; 


“My purpose is to get people at least 
to bevin to think in another direction, 
to look for an organisation of education 
fess wasteful of human resources and 
social wealth than what we have... 
to make it easier for youngsters to 
gravitate to what suits them, and to 
provide many points of quitting and 


return. To cut down the loss of student 
hours in parroting and forgetting, and 
the loss of teacher hours in talking to 
the deaf. To engage more directly in 
the work of society, and to have useful 
products to show instead of stacks of 
examination papers.” 


His first complaint, and one of his more 
important, is that our educators have 
corrupted the original and real and valid 
aims of popular education. 


“When Jefferson und Madison con- 
ceived of compulsory schooling . . 
citizen meant society-maker, not onc 
participating in or adjusted to society 
.. . to make society was their breath 
of life. 

“Qn visits to 70 colleges ... I have 
been appalled at how rarely the sub- 
jects are studied in a right academic 
spirit, for their truth and beauty and 
as a part of humane _ international 
culture. The students are given, and 
seek, a marrow expertise, aimed at 
licenses and salary. 

“Thus, despite our technology of sur- 
plus, our civil peace (7), and so much 
educational and cultural opportunity, 
it is hard for (a) child to grow toward 
independence, to find his identity, to 
retain his curiosity and initiative, and 


Thomas Merton-continued from page 5 


The will to kill and be killed grows out 
of sacrifices and acts of destruction al- 
ready performed. As soon as the war 
has begun, the first dead are there to 
demand further sacrifice from their 
companions since they have demon- 
strated by their example that the object. 
tive of the war is such that no price is 
too high to pay for its attainment. This 
is the “sledge hammer argument,” the 
argument of Minerva in Homer: “ You 
must fight on, for if you now make peace 
due the enemy, you will offend the 
dead.” 


These are cogent intultions, but so far 
they do not add anything, beyond their 
own vivacity, to the ideas that prevailed 
in the thirties. In effect, everyone who 
remembered the First World War was 
capable of meditating on the futility of 
war in 1938. Everyone was still able to 
take sarcastic advantage of slogans about 
“making the world safe for democracy.” 
But merely to say that war, in iis very 
nature, was totally absurd and totally 
meaningless was to run the risk of miss- 
ing the real point. Mere words without 
content do not suffice, of themselves, to 
start a war, Behind the empty symbols 
and the objectiveless motivation of force. 
there is a real force, the grimmest of all 
the social realities of our time: collective 
power, which Simone Weil, in her more 
Catharist mood, regarded as the “ great 
beast.” “Tiow will the soul be saved,” 
she asked her philosophy students in the 
Lycée, “after the great beast has ac- 
quired an opinion about everything?” 


The vold underlying the symbols and 
the myths of nationalism, of capitalism, 
communism, fascism, racism, totalism is 
in fact filled entirely by the presence of 
the beast - the urge to collective power. 
We might say, developing her image, 
that the void thus becomes an insatiable 
demand for power: it sucks all life and 
all being into fiself, Power ig then gene- 
rated by the plunge of real and human 
values into nothingness, allowing them- 
selves to be destroyed in order that the 
collectivity may attaln to a theoretical 
and hopeless ideal of perfect and uwn- 
assailable supremacy: “what Is called 
national security is a chimerical state of 
things in which one would keep for one- 
self alone the power to make war while 
all other countries would be unable te 
do so... . War is therefore made in 
order to keep or to increase the means of 
making war. All international politics 
revolve in this vicious circle.’ But she 
edds, “why must one he able to make 
war? This no one knows any more than 
an ‘Trojans knew why they had to keep 
elen.’ 


Nevertheless, when Germany overran 
France she herself found a reason for 


joining the resistance: the affirmation 
of human liberty against the abuse of 
power. “All over the world there are 
human beings serving as means to the 
power of others without having consented 
to it.” This was a basic evil that had to 
be resisted. The revision of Simone 
Weil’s opinion on pacifism and non- 
violence after Munich does not therefore 
resolve itself, as Cabaud seems to indi- 


cate, with a practical repudiation of 
both. Munich led her to clarify the 
distinction between ineffective and 


effective non-violence. The former is 
what Gandhi called the non-violence of 
the weak, and it merely submits to evil 
without resistance. effective non-violence 
(‘the non-violence of the strong”) is 
that which opposes evil with serious and 
positive resistance, in order to overcome 
it with good. 


Simone Weil would apparently have 
added that if this non-violence had no 
hope of success, then evil could be 
resisted by force. But she hoped for a 
state of affairs in which human conflict 
could be resolved non-violently rather 
than by force. However, her notion of 
non-violent resistance was never fully 
developed. If she had survived (she 
would be fifty-six now) she might possibly 
have written some exciting things on 
the subject. 


Once this is understood, we can also 
understand Simone Weil’s revulsion at 
the collapse of that superficial and popu- 
Jar pacifism of Munich, which, since it 
was passive and also without clear objec- 
tive, was only another moment in the 
objectiveless dialectic of brute power. 
And we can aiso understand the passion 
with which she sought te join the French 
resistance. But she did not change her 
principles. She did not commit herself to 
violent action, but she did seek to expose 
herself to the greatest danger and sacri- 
fice, non-violently. Though her desire to 
form a “front line nursing corps" 
(regaried by de Gaulie as lunacy) was 
never fuifiled, she neyertheless worked 
~ indeed overworked - until the time of 
her death, trying to clarify the principles 
on which a new France could be built. 
She never gave up the hope that one 
might “ substitute more and more in the 
world effective non-violence for vio- 
lence.” 


Thomas Merton is a Trappist monk 
at the Abbey of Getsemani in Trap- 
plist, Kentucky. He is one of Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished religious 
thinkers. His most recent book is 
Seeds of Destruction. 


to acquire a scientific attitude, scholar- 
ly habits, productive enterprise, and 
poetic speech.” 


This may be the moment to say that 
these aims of education, essential for 
the making of good citizens, are even 
more essential for the making of peace- 
makers, people who, being at peace with 
theniselves, have the wish and will to 
be at peace with all men, and the wit 
and force to make their will into effec- 
tive action. 
But our schools have moved and are 
moving in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion: 
* The aptitude and achievement testing 
and the flerce competition for high 
prades are a race up the ladders to 
high-salaried jobs in the businesses of 
the world, including the school busi- 
ness....I do not expect for a moment 
that (the colleges and universities) 
will, in the foreseeable future, recall 
their primary duties: to pass on the 
tradition of disinterested learning, to 
provide a critical standard, to educate 
the free young to be free citizens 
and independent professionals. 
“it seems impossible to disabuse 
school people of the notion that test 
passers have necessarily learned any- 
thing relevant to their future progress 
or careers, or of advantage to the body 
politic; or indeed, anything whatever 
that will not vanish in a short time, 
when the real life-incentive, of passing 
the test, has passed away.” 


Schools are bad places for almost all 
children, of whatever age; and Goodman 
shows, often in painful detail, how they 
are harmed and hurt. He speaks often 
of the tragic loss of force, grace, and 
style that takes place in school, illustrat- 
ing as follows what he means by those 
very important words: 


“There is no doubt that a beagle can 
be trained to walk on its hind legs and 
balance a ball on the tip of its nose. 
But the dog will show much more 
intelligence, force, and speedy feed- 
rai when chasing a ART in the 
ield.” 


ater he makes the very important and 
rarely understood point that schools have 
become had places even for those who 
do very well in them: 
“Every kind of youth is hurt. The 
bright but unacademic can .. . per- 
form; but the performance is inauthen- 
tic and there is a pitiful loss of what 
they could be doing with intelligence, 
grace, and force. The average are an- 
xious. The slow are humiliated. But 
also the authentically scholarly are 
ruined. Bribed and pampered, they 
forget the meaning of their gifts... . 
The drill and competitiveness are bad 
for their powers, and they mistake 
themselves and hecome — snobbish 
craft-idiots.” 
But Goodman’s larger point is that even 
if schools were as good as they might 
be and ought to be, they would still not 
he the hest place to educate most young 
people - not, at any rate, for twelve, 
sixteen, or even twenty or more con- 
secutive years. Growing up into a decent 
world is the proper, and the only proper 
education. The nearer we can approach 
this, the better we will do. 
“Socially useful work is probably an 
indispensable element in the education 
of most adolescents. ... Many colleges 
have adopted the Antioch plan of 
alternating academic periods with 
periods of work in the economy... . 
But what a pity that precisely the poor 
youth, who have to go to work, get no 
value from the jabs they work at! 
Having no serious work or contact with 
the real world has ifs own very had effect 
on the young: 
“Since there are few self-justifying 
ideas for them to grow up on, young 
people do not gain much confidence in 
themselves or take themselves as 
counting. ,.. The adults actively dis- 
eourage earnestness. All the activity 
of youth, except going to schoo! and 
getting at least passing grades Is 
treated by the adults as frivolous .. . 
the result is a generation not notable 
for self-confidence, determination, ini- 
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‘Spanish students at London conference 


‘number of students who were involved 
i the recent student demonstrations in 
: adrid attended the Appeal for Amnesty 
Spain’s West Ituropean Conference 
Against Repression in Spain last Sunday 
4t the Piccadilly Hotel. 
Several documents were issued and read 
of the conference, including a summary 
the inain points of a programme drawn 
ns? by the Free Assembly of Students in 
"Pain, messages from three Spanish 
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university professors and a joint message 
from the pohtical prisoners in the 
central jail of Burgos. 


The main demands of the students are 
for a free autonomous and representa- 
tive students’ umion; total amuesty for 
professors and students who have been 
penalised, imprisoned or fined; freedom 
of expression in the exercise of the 
teaching profession in the universities; 
and solidarity with the workers in their 
rightful industrial demands, 


Later decisions passed by the Assembly 
declared it to be a Constituent Assembly, 
“the only body representing the interests 
of the students,” non-political, and stat- 
ing that "the students shall defend their 
demands in a peaceful way, respecting 
on all occasions the principles of non- 
violence even when faced by provoca- 
tion from irresponsible elements or the 
police.” 


A statement sent to the conference by 
Professor Jose Luis lL. Aranguren, Pro- 
fessor of Ethics and Sociology of Madrid 
University, referring to the February 24 
students’ demonstration, stressed that it 
was “as a teacher of ethics - and of 
practical as well as theoretical ethics - 
that I led what was not a demonstration, 
as it has been called in Spain, but a 
silent, orderly and essentially non-violent 
march, with the aim of presenting the 
Rector of Madrid University with the 
very moderate demands unanimously 


approved by the student body.” 
Vrores:ar Araraiven Said: 

“Tt was not the intention that this, as 
it were, University procession, of which 
the peacefulness, discipline and abso- 
Jute silence made an iinpressive 
spectacle for anyone watching the 5,000 
students participating, should leave 
the area of the University City; had 
the procession done so, we, the 
teachers, would have broken it) up 
peacefully by a sunple indication and 
taken pecsonal responsibility for the 
effectiveness of our action, as we pro- 
mised the Chief of the Armed Police 
who blocked our way, The police, 
doubtless acting on very high author- 
ity, chose to disregard the offer, and 
used vielenee to break up the proces- 
sion, to which end they attacked 
students, who, to show their deliberate 
defencelessness and non-violence, had 
in accordance with our instructions 
all sat down on the ground. 

“In other words, the prudency of 
reason was opposed by a violence as 
brutal as it was gratuifous and abso- 
lutely useless. Why? The only reason 
1 can whink of is that the Spanish 
Establishment considers itself to be 
omnipotent and almost mythological, 
and cannot ‘come down’ even to have 
a dialogue with Spanish — citizens, 
Really, our Establishment denies them 
the status of ‘citizens,’ and sees in 
them only ‘subjects.’ Were again it is 


American pacifist 
barred from Canada 


Mulford Q. Sibley, a leading American 
pacifist and socialist and a Peace News 
contributor, was denied admission to 
Canada by immigration officials, the 
Toronto Star of March 20 reports. Pro- 
fessor Sibley, who teaches political 
science at the University of Minnesota, 
had been invited to Canada by the Voice 
of Women to address the organisation 
in Winnipeg on the subject “ American 
politics and peace.” 
When he arrived at Winnipeg, he was 
questioned by iminigration authorities 
about statements of his which had ap- 
peared in the University of Minnesota 
campus newspaper. Professor Sibley 1s 
quoted as having said: 
“T would like to see on the campus 
one or two communist professors, 4 
students’ communist club, a chapter of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism, a society for 
the promotion of free love, a league 
for the overthrow of government by 
Jeffersonian violence, an anti-automa- 


tion league and perhaps a nudist 
colony.” 
Professor Sibley had made these re- 


marks, for which he was severely criti- 
cised by the American Legion and other 
right-wing #roups in Minnesota, as part 


of a description of what a free and vital 
intellectual community might look hke. 
The Canadian authorities seem te have 
been especially concerned about Profes- 
sor Sibley’s thoughts on free love. When 
he refused to answer their questions, 
stating that they “smacked of MeCar- 
thyism,” he was put on board the next 
plane returning to America. A crowd of 
about 200 University of Manitoba stu- 
dents and VOW members, who had 
gathere) to meet Professor Sibley, 
chanted and cheered for him while the 
authorities questioned him; they later 
staged 4 sit-down in the airport Jobby. 
Minnesota (rovernor Karl Rolvaaz tele- 
graphed an inunediate protest to the 
linmigration authorities upon learning af 
Professor Sibley’s detention. He charac- 
terised Canada’s action as" unbeliev- 
able.” On March 34 The Times reported 
that Prime Minister Pearson would make 
a statement in the Commons on that 
day regarding the incident. So far no 
statement by Mr Pearson has been re 
ported in the British press. 

Professor Sibley, who is a Quaker and 
an active civil libertarian, is the author 
of Conscription of Conscience, a study 
of American conseientious objectors 
duriug the Second World War, 


israeli delegate at UN 
accuses USSR of anti-Semitism 


Awulrew Trasler writes: On Tuesday, 
March 23, the UN Commission on Human 
Rights, sitting at Geneva, adopted the 
preamble to a draft convention on the 
elimination of all forms of religious 
discrimination. 

On the following day, during a discus- 
sion on the clauses of the convention, 
the Israeli delegate accused the Soviet 
Union of anti-Semitism. Judge Waim H. 
Cohen, of the Israel Supreme Court, said 
that although the Greek Orthodox and 
Protestant editions of the Bible had been 
revised and reissued recently, no 
authorisation had been granted to Jews 
in the USSR to produce a new edifion 
of the Hebrew Bible. We pointed out that 
there are now only 00 synayozues in 
the whole of the Soviet Union, with 
about the same number of Rabbis, in 
spite of the fact that there are nearly 
one milion practising Jews. 

Although imost religians are allowed to 
ee their awn ritual objects, this isa 
orbidden the Jews. Mr Cohen con- 
tinued: “Even more incomprehensible 
than this discrimination itself, is the fact 


that things have gone from had to worse 
since the fall of the Stalinist regime.” 


The judge also said that although Jews 
had not heen permitted to prodyee un- 
leavened bread for the Passover In 1862, 
limited pernussion had heen granted for 
the coming Passover and he hoped that 
this was a good sign. Finally he stated 
that the Jewish religion was not allowed 
to organise itself on a national seale and 
that all contact with Jews abroad even 
In countries of the communist bloc was 
impossible, 


The Soviet delegate, Mr Nassinaysky, 
replied to the charges saying that the 
Istaell representative was apparently 
trying to divert attention from the discri- 
mination practised against Arabs in 
Tarael. He added that My Cohen’s speech 
wis nothing but “les and juventions, 
pure and simple” hecause in the USSR 
al] religions, Jewish and nonJewish, en- 
joyed the guarantee of equal rights, Hf 
aynagonues had closed, he said, this was 
only because there were no worghlp 
pera. 


in the name of ethies that I apposed, 
and will continue to @ppuse, any such 
mythological view of our Establish- 
ment, 


“Tam not a political nor do d wish to 
be so, but T do want to be a free citi 
zen of a social State of Law, and I 
shall always struggle fo achieve this 
aim.” 
‘The statement fram the Burgos prisoners 
stated the need for non-violence in (he 
pursuit of the demands far anmesty, It 
emphasised that support for animesty {8 
spreading over the length and breadth 
of Spain and that: 
~ an increasing number of people 
is strongly supporting these demands, 
including workers in town and cour 
try, students, intellectuals, people 
of the most diverse political opinions, 
Amnesty is being supported by such 
Catholic orgunisations as Pax Christi, 
and the Keumenical Catholics, and 
the hierarchy of the Church... . The 
demand fer anmesty is also supported 
by defenders of the Rights of Man, as 
expressed in the United Nations 
Charter, which the Spanish Govern- 
ment has signed but is not implement: 
ing.” 
The conference was attended by over 
300 delegates - about 100 more than the 
organisers had planned for - fram 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Italy, Britain, 
Sweden, Finland, Luxembourg, Switzer- 
land and Holland. Three resolutions were 
passed unanimously by the conference, 
calling for an end to political persecu- 
tion in Spain and a “restoration of 
human rights” and making specific pro- 
posals to establish a closer link between 
the countries fepresented and the 
Spanish legal machine. 


Dr Allen on 
hunger strike 

in Nigeria 

On March 17 Dr Victor Allen of the 
University of Leeds eeanomics depart: 
ment began an indefinite hunger strike 
in Jos Prison in Nigeria, where he has 
been held sinee November 10, 1044, 
following ecanyiction an three charges 
of sedition. Dr Allen is protesting against 
the repealed fatture af Nigerian courts 


to grant him a speedy appeal against bis 
conviction, 


Dr Allen was arrested on June 17, 1604 
while visiting Nigeria on a tour of 
African countries to gallect Information 
for a study of industrialisaltion and trade 
unions, commissioned by the Royal In: 
atitute of International Affairs, Qr Allen 
is the author of several books on trade 
unionism. In hia trial hea was charged 
with conspiring to de an act with seal- 
tious Intent, but the act was never spoct- 
fied by the prosecution. 


Dr Allen has been attempting ta appeal 
against his convictian ever since, but 
repeated delays have Jed him to the con: 
clusion that he will probably net he 
granted an appeal until his twelve 
months’ term of imprisonment ta ail but 
finished, Meanwhile, the Commonwealth 
Relations Office has refused to take any 
devisive action te hasten the appeal pro- 
ceedings. , 

Tn a statement fo his colleagues in 
Britain explaining his action in under- 
ely the hunger strike, Dr Allen has 
said: . 

“Tam conpletely innocent of the 
charges against me and hava been per- 
sistently and> unbellevahly  peraseuted 
and intimidated hy the Nigerlan authart. 
Hea even afier iy imprisonment. Ay the 
constant and vociferous protests made 
an omy behalf in Rritain have been 
ignored, | am compelled to take action 
nmiyself.., T emphasiee that this (hunger 
strike) ig not a token protest. | have 
taken a very serious decision, But when 
an innocent person is jailed and refused 
the incans to protest hia innocence, 1b is 
a very serious matler, lavelving principle 
af the bighest erder.” 
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Berkel 


This account of recent developments in 
the elash between students and adimini- 
glration at Berkeley, University of 
Jaiifornia, was written by an English 
graduate student on March 19. 


At this moment (March 19, 1965) there 
is a beautiful fragility in the atmosphere 
of the Berkeley campus of the University 
of California. Karly in March President 
Clark Kerr and acting-Chancellor Meycr- 
son tendered their’ resignations (later 
withdrawn) and precipitated a crisis 
which, the press assured us, threatened 
the future of this great university. The 
issue? A wave of obscene provocation 
on the part of the students, Specifics? A 
gign carried by a student bearing the 
word “-———"" and a fraternity house 
selling buttons that read “T like Pussy 
Galore.” 


Today a new crisis. The university ad- 
ministration atternpts to confiscate copies 
of a new student magazine (Spider) 
which carried an article titled ° To kill 
at ing word.” This new crisis 
coincided with an emergency meeting of 
the campus academic senate. Polemics 
on this serious crisis culminated in an 
appeal for reason from a member of the 
Euglish facully. Forced by the majesty 
af that august body to evade the word 
© mn" he used the word “confront” 
and defended Spider by quoting from 
(among other things) the New York 
Revlew of Books, which carried a review 
stating that General Patton had “ con- 
fronted up” many decisions. An agitated 
counter-attack on the member of the 
Enpelish faculty ended with a neat Freu- 
dian slip in the demand that faculty and 
administration “confront the — stu- 
dents.” . : 


J imagine that this same fragility existed 
in St Petersburg in 1917, when a bread 


queue or a bayonet could bring down 
an empire. There is a further similarity 
here. Student mnulitants in the [ree 
Speech Movement appeal to their rights 
under the Constitution as the Social 
Revolutionaries in Russia appealed to 
their traditional rights in a pre-Imperial 
Russia, and the administration produces 
liberai credentials just as Kerensky 
sought to prove that he was just as good 
a revolutionary as the Bolsheviks. 


I have read thousands of words that 
attempt to explain this fragility. None 
of them really satisfy me. They speak 
of the students as rebels without a cause, 
of outside agitators, of alienation, of a 
failure in the administration, of the func- 
tions of a multiversity that is no longer 
a university community, of the problems 
of running a university in’ what is, 
basically, a reactionary state which must 
provide the funds to run a state univer- 
sity. All these analyses make sense. The 
students are rebels without a cause. The 
militant spearhead is provided by those 
students who learnt their direct action 
techniques in the civil rights movement 
in the South and find that the enemy of 
race is more elusive in California than 
in the South. Discrimination exists in 
Yalifornia (just as in Notting Hill or 
Smethwick) but with few pubiie mani- 
festations individually. There are Negro 
ghettos in Califorma, even in Berkeley; 
but there is no simple, identifiable 
enemy: there is no Jim Clark (sheriff of 
Selma, Alabama). 


Something has just hit me and I want to 
break the chain to write about it. The 
word fuck offends people, yes. It has 
direct and straightforward meanings that 
are defined in some dictionaries, and I 
don’t want to belabour the point that if 
it’s “obscene,” that obscenity is in the 
mind of the reader and the public that 


Letters to the editor 


Forbidden paper 


Paul Goodman's article on American 
universities (Peace News, March 26) is 
very relevant to the British educational 
system when he points out that the ad- 
ministration is controlled by “ extra- 
mural powers... state, church, or 
economy.” 


This is not so apparent in our universi- 
ties, which have a tradition of free dis- 
cussion, though even here some  dis- 
quieting things keep coming to light. 
Where, however, it is most noticeable 
fe in aur technical colleges and colleges 
of further education. Here if is apparent 
that the orthodoxy of the capitalist 
establishment rules the roost, where the 
educational system is merely used as a 
means of political and social indoctrina- 
tion to support the status quo. Any 
mental energy the students have is 
syphoned off in irrelevances like college 
rags, 


Kecently a group of apprentices at Roch- 
dale, attending Rochdale Technical 
College on day release courses, partici- 
pated in the struggle for better wages 
and conditions for apprentices. As part 
of their struggle they produced a dupli- 
Caled paper, Industrial Youth, to express 
their viewpoint. They were informed by 
the college authorities that they were 
forbidden to advertise it in college; 
farther, they were not allowed to", .. 
sell or distribute literature on the pre- 
mises... and were threatened with 
disciplinary action. One member of stalf 
apparently objected to the language used 
and threatened to bring the police in. 
As one writer commented in the latest 
edition; "Has he ever seen a shop floor? 
« because he certainly hasn’t heard one.” 
Yet while al) this was going on there 
were notices all around the college asking 
".,. for articles and ideas for the Col- 
lege magazine.’ Orthodex views are 
apparently acceptable, the right to free 
speceh is apparently denied. 


The main question we must ask is the 
Kame as Goodman asks; just what do the 
teachers and administrators work for? 


Do they seek to educate and teach criti- 
cal thinking on the part of their students 
in the humanist tradition or merely 
indoctrinate their students with a sense 
of the worthiness of state capitalism? 
Are these teachers the independent- 
tninded professionals that they seem to 
claim whenever they want a wage in- 
ereasé, or are they just organisation men 
of the new managerial class? If the 
latter, then it is about time our further 
educational system was reviewed and 
reassessed, for it is certainly not educat- 
ing people, merely turning them into 
more amenable wuge-siaves. 


Industrial Youth is obtalnable from 25a 
Duffield Road, Salford 6, Lancs. (Price 
2d, t}d post free.) 

Peter Neville, 

12 South Grove, Birmingham 23. 


“Black boxes” 


John Wilkinson's article in the March 
19 Peace News seems to be based on a 
variety of hits of ignorance. Consider 
the paragraph in which he speaks of 
computers as being “in essence unpre- 
dictable.” Part of the unpredictability 
of computer operations ig due to in- 
accuracy, part fo human error, and part 
to the fact that no arithmetic or seienti- 
fic process is completely predictable - in 
the sense that, if you know the answer 
in advance, there is no point to adding 
up the column of figures or performing 
the experiment. “Information theorists” 
and “cyberneticians" who consider 
machines to be “ black bexes " are there- 
by simply defining themselves as unable 
to understand the machines’ internal 
operations, An automobile engine is 
probably as much a mysterious “ black 
nox" to the average driver - and more 
immediately dangerous. But some people 
do understand the things and how they 
should be used, computers as well as 
automobile engines. 

Phyllis Hersh, / 

1423 Bryn Mawr Drive NE, 

Althugnerque, New Mexico, USA. 
(Editor's note: Mrs Hersh is a computer 
mathematician who has been employed 
hy TBM.) 


ey: “a beautiful fragility” 


has formed him. But I have just read 
an article carried in today’s issue of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. The piece 
carries the headline “ Dropped from 
Favour,” and is about three South Viet- 
namese intelicctuals who advocated a 
cease-fire. Apparently the South Vietna- 
mese government decided to drop them 
from an aeroplane (deport them) over 
North Vietnam. In the article, a forrner 
President of South Vietnam alleges that 
they were dropped without parachutes. 
Now there. Those three words, “ Dropped 
from lavour” - that is what I mean by 
obscenity. And I remember that that 
same newspaper carried an editorial last 
week blasting the students for carrying 
a banner bearing the “ obscene” word 
fuck. 


Alienation, the problems of the “ multi- 
versity” (a concept introduced = by 
President Kerr), the failures or inepti- 
tude of the administration, all really 
result from this huge (27,000 students) 
complex of students, teachers, labora- 
tories, bureaucracy that is called the 
Berkeley campus. [ can only describe 
it inipressionistically. The first week here 
is called “registration week ” and it was 
for me a very similar experience to my 
first week in the RAF, One day devoted 
to standing in line with huge masses of 
forms to be filled out (often in triplicate), 
a day spent at the hospital standing in a 
line of naked men to have your private 
parts examined. Now maybe this ex- 
perience is not so horrible for an 
American, and it was certainly conducted 
far more efficiently than the RAF, Maybe 
the visiting Englishman is just  ex- 
periencing culture-shock. But it can’t be 
all that dissimilar. I'm a 27-year-old 
graduate student and many of those in 
the line were 18-year-olds, some them 
coming straight to Berkeley from isolated 
towns and villages in Northern Califor- 
nia, 


This was not one isolated experience. At 
every hour, on the hour, students move 
from one classroom to another. Imagine 
Cannon Street station with the rush hour 
crowd coming in and out every hour on 
the hour, One result of all this size and 
impersonality is that we develop strange 
affections and disaffections. A campus- 
wide love for a weird dog called Ludwig 
who prowls around a fountain by the 
main entrance to the campus. A campus- 
wide hatred for the administration block, 
a large neo-classical building opposite 
the fountain. Then the immensely effec- 
tive symbal of the Free Speech Move- 
ment, an IBM card with the initials FSM 
punched on it. 


It would be easy to accuse student pro- 
test as being a Luddite reaction to the 
forces of progress. This is, after all, a 
state university and it provides a free 
tuition to the sons and daughters of the 
people of the state, it serves the needs 
of the people. OK, so it's big, but it’s 
efficient. For many research workers it’s 
a haven. It has IBM machines and some 
of the finest laboratories in the world. 
I should guess that the radiation labora- 
tory has more Nobel Prize winners than 
all of Western Europe put together, And 
you simply couldn’t run this whole com- 
plex on the administrative framework 
that, say, Oxford University possesses, 
Nor could you run ft with the kind of 
powers that faculty possessed in the 
university community of the mediaeval 
world. Clark Kerr is not a reactionary 
bigot: he is a skilled administrator who 
must act as a buffer between an academic 
and student body on the one hand and 
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a state political system on the othel, | 
A state in which most articulate politica! | 


forces are cither apathetic or hostile © | «y), 
the broad current of American liberalism Rolng 
prevalent on the campus and in the DY | Neng - 
Area of San Francisco. Bui the admi@® | t0°5.., 
stration did blunder and the studenl | yo) y 
discovered that Sproul Mall (the admin chance. 
stration block) could be moved and Wat true? 
Ludwig was, inetfably, something more Pri pe. 
than a very shabby mongrel labradof. Bere 
yoostan 
The crucial point at issue last semestel | We we 
was whether the administration had We that q; 
right to discipline students for advocal | about p 


ing, on the university campus, action by the lepe 
campus that might be found illegal 1 ! 


the courts. The students claimed, am Hence, 
this was not disputed, that this involve? “we wa 
the double jeopardy of court and univ Mech 


sity penalty, and infringed rights of frow _ Where | 
speech guaranteed under the Ist ane 
l4th Amendments to the Constitution 2 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. The! 
result was a resolution by the Regen 
of the University that they would fram 
new regulations governing free speech 
on campus that would recognise the Is | 
and 14th Amendments. A clear victor 

for the students. Hecent 


The bitterness and, in part, the fragility 


results from the tactics the student ncted 

used. The two highlights of the strugel nernat 
were the impromptu sit-in around 4! . uth, 

police car which was being used on W | Briegy 
middle of campus to arrest a man {01 | 18 ty in 
refusing to produce his registration af | Mstice 
on the demand of campus police, and the houis 
organised sit-in in Sproul Hall after pe q Orgia 


administration had announced its ™ } 
tention to discipline cight student leade” | ‘arly jy 
of the Free Speech Movement. The 6% 
dents claimed that the administrats ft 
refused to negotiate (or rather, that 
used negotiations as a smoke-screedr 
The administration claimed that fy 
students were simply trying to {ntim’ |’ 
date the university, Clark Kerr claimine | gusider 
that as many as 49% of the mu litamt 

were outside agitators. This was aft8 e 

nonsense. The agitators were inl | 
agitators. The FSM demands were a Phite 
ported by the vast mass of students rye t 


articulate and active. 


The bitterness remains. But that doesn" 


entirely explain the fragility. The atmo 
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that they can act, that they can ef 
change and that, in the here and no 
they can debate with a sense o fae | 
diacy the goals and the means of chave 
that is the major function of a unive, it Chick 
sity, however and wherever it is or8#| liw 
ised. That poor little four-letter-Wot, 
is hardly worthy of being the velit Cease 
of this consciousness. It’s an issue } nett 
reminiscent of the student prank, Wy 
pantie-raid and the drunken frater! 
party. 4 
Who is pushing who? The administratlty 
claims that the students are simply i 
ing to provoke the powers that be ay Was 
retaliation. The students, that a yer 
minor and regrettable issue is belly 
seized on by an administration anit 
to give them a good shake, to ronse t 
its “ authority.” Both sides are right, at 
for me, as a student, to canchide vay 
Olympian detachment is required of th 
part would be to deny a kind of Dit 
right. Because that fragility I can 
and it's a pleasant, tingling feeling 
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Three months of 


You just know nothing worthwhile is 
Png ta come of it.” This was Peace 
News’ page one comment to publicise 
the first day of International Co-opera- 
at Year. Three months later, what 
me is there of the prophecy being 


Principally, the task of ICY was to give 
Udstance to the notion of co-operation. 
© were as conscious as Peace News 


_ that damp, feebly flapping platitudes 


i Out peace and goodwill could casily be 
he legacy of ICY. 


Hence, we developed two plans, The 
vit was aimed at a national programme 

Ich would be helpful in those areas 
“Nere international co-operation can be 


Nicholas Deakin 


positively advanced. Now there are more 
than fifty projects to be carried out dur- 
ing the year, prepared by ten working 
groups of experts in various fields. An 
example of their flavour is the course in 
political organisation held — between 
March 15-19 - a five-day introduction to 
the parliamentary parties arranged 
(uniquely) by all three. Thirty foreign 
diplomats attended from twenty coun- 
tries (among them South Africa, USSR, 
Malaysia) and opinion flowed two ways, 

Meanwhile, other groups are working on 
the obvious need for collating informa- 
tion in various flelds, and in some cases 
pressing for action on the results. Our 
scientific and medical working groups 
are preparing a usable survey of existing 


Perversion of justice 


Recent events in Selma give particular 
aevance to the very useful study con- 
Usted by Anthony Lester for Amnesty 


iernational, Justice in the American 
South 


rtefly, what Lester has set out to do 
f to investigate how the machinery of 
‘Wstice in four states of the Deep South 

louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
metsia - is employed both generally in 
bees involving Negroes and particu- 
tly in respect of Negro and white civil 


Pehts workers. His pamphlet is based 
the first-hand experience gained during 


“ long hot summer of 1964,” the 
ths of the Mississippi Summer Pro- 
e and the coming into foreo of the 
cit Rights Act. It is illustrated by a 
Sausiderable nuinber of case histories. 

ay of these histories are deeply dis- 
Jug} 0 The negative perversion of 
W ice - the acquittal, for instance, of 
ite men accused of assassinating civil 


Ny 


‘to some extent predictable. The posi- 
Perversion of the law against 


@ 
Negrous who have transgressed Southern 


| yiitoms by actively engaging in civil 
ctivi 


ties is even more alarin- 


in 


‘thts a 
it, 


\ xe the case of Clyde Kennard. Kennard 


. The at 


nig pat | aed Negro from Mississippi, a graduate 
use this Pad yj, chleago University, who applied to 
a pees effec! | sig 88lppi Southern College for admis- 
Cane mt to the Graduate School. His appli- 


4 OW | Latin, 
he eat reston was rejected and before he could 
ns of chang! ! to, yely he was arrested and prosecuted 
of 8 univel | of being an accessory to the burglary 
it is orgar ayeticken feed worth $25 (under state 
rletter-wor | yy toane convicted of felony can be 
“the vehicle | tecgitted to a state university and an 
1 issue morn Mine pad) to a felony is deemed to be a 
eee cenltl wy ward was convicted on the evidence 
mic illiterate 19-year-old Negro who 
riot | Mug Itted having stolen the chicken feed 
Iministray ig. Ning Who was himself placed on proba- 
2 simply driv Kennard received seven years im- 
ioe ue yor? y ecient contracted ecuncer in prison, 
that pei Vargy ° eased and 
tion anxlé he ther less extreme case js the use af 
, to Peary it bay Gevice of “pyramiding ” in setting 
ire rights iat te tor civil rights workers. In the case 
onclude do such worker arrested after a 
\uired OF ty % stration ball was originally set at 


died shortly after- 


ind of eth ’. When this sum was paid the bail 
y 2 ion Ncreased to $4,000 and then on each 
! feeling: 


successive payment to $6,000 and $8,000. 
Eventually after protest it was settled at 
$6,000. Although this is an exceptional 
case other instances of exorbitant bail 
being demanded are common. 


It would be a pity if 1 gave the impres- 
sion that Justice in the American Sauth 
is merely a catalogue of horrors. Apart 
from a very useful section on the histori- 
cal background with = a_ particularly 
relevant section on voter registration, 
Lester provides valuable evidence of the 
far reaching changes already brought 
about in the South hy the sacrifices of 
civil rights workers. This is all the more 
effective for being presented without 
emotion. There is also a useful reference 
to the action of Federal appellate judges 
in the South. Often Southerners them- 
selves and living in the local community, 
they have, Lester says, “displayed out- 
standing courage in performing their 
judicial duties.” However, as he goes on 
to point out, “in the face of wholesale 
resistance by the local Southern judicial 
und police officials the enforcement of 
Federal law becomes a crucial problem 
which cannot be solved without powerful 
Executive actien,” 

It has become customary lately to end 
pleces on the civil rights movement in 
the United States with a reference to the 
relevance of the subject to the present 
situation in this country. Mercifully, the 
abuses Lester describes cannot possibly 
be said to be prevalent in this country, 
nor are they likely to be so in the fore. 
seeable future. But if there is one parti- 
cular class of people to whom T would 
particularly commend this pamphlet it is 
British lawyers. So often they maintain 
that the fundamental principles of 
British Jaw are sufficient safeguards 
against the spread of raclalism in this 
country and that specific action in this 
field wonld be a disastrous break with 
orecedent, As Lester demonstrates 
beyond any possible doubt, a legal system 
based on precisely similar principles, so 
far from providing a safeguard, has been 
successfully perverted to racialist ends. 
(Justice in the American South is avail- 
able from Aninesty International, 1 
Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, London 
E..C.4, price 5s 6d.) 

Nicholas Deakin is currently doing re 
search for the Survey of Race Relations 
in Britain. 


international collaboration in science 
at governmental and non-governmental 
levels, together with a survey of the 
medical and soclal aspects of migration. 
They are also examining the question 
of pupulation growth and food resources. 
In education, the working group’s prin- 
cipal concern is the examination of 
school Jinks and the minimisation of 
travel costs for the young - an instance 
of ICY'’s potential as a pressure group. 


A further purpose of ICY became clearer 
after the adjournment of the UN General 
Assembly in February: to promote dis- 
cussion of the UN, its use, weakness and 
financial-political predicament. Lord 
Caradon has just completed a whistle- 
stop lecture tour to UNA branches, and 
ICY plans an October conference on the 
UN problem. 


ICY's second plan was the decentralisa- 
tion of the campaign's ideas, and some 
fifty ICY committees in all parts of 
Britain have now been formed. Here the 
problem is again to gain the personal 
involvement of people who ardinarily 
avoid this on principle, to break down 
the familiar barrier between those who 
are not prepared to politicise and im- 
plement their views by sitting on com- 
mittees or starting working groups, and 
those who are. ICY wants to go further 
than merely tiring out the hundred 
thousand who are presently implicated In 
existing campaigns. 


The working groups and more than 260 
supporting organisation have begun to 
tackle this task nationally. Locally, our 
committees are resolving the problem 
by acting as preasure groups on the un- 
responsive. The Crawley Urban District 
Council {s fighting opposition against 
twinning with the East Gerinan town of 
Kisenhuttenstadt. Again, in reverse, 
local committees often have to pressure 
councils so that they will not regard 
town-twinning as “a waste of the rate- 
payer's money.” 
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Manchester has had an “ICY Week,” 
with themes directly connected with tha 
UN, and with the physical problems of 
internationalism in the town itself - 
hamely an awareness of it, of people, 
and their cultures. Halifax has construc. 
ted an Internatlonal Centre, and the 
Liverpool JCY Committee proposes to 
do the same. Coventry has plans directly 
related to using potential cultural Hinks 
with the 23 towns with which she haa 
“twinned” und the promotion of “ trip! 
ing” - linking with a develaping country 
and additionally an exhibition on archi- 
tecture and town planning in the context 
of her established Jinks. 


ICY as a campaign wants to provide 4 
conceptual framework for International 
co-operation, This means examining how 
much of this exists at 8 local level, and 
then acting on ita deficiencies. It does not 
preclude political action, But ICY ta 
dealing with indifference and with the 
noninternational viewpoint of a majority 
in the country who are respansihie for 
Britain's mild or non-existent reactions 
to Vietnam, Selma, and other world 
problems. 


So the point is: has your Local Authority 
been persuaded to set up a local ICY 
Committee? An examination of how 
many foreign visitors and students, immi- 
grants and aw pair girls there are, might 
reveal the need for local international 
centres, the need to get local industries 
to pravide jobs for foreign students in 
the vacation, or to se( up formal contact 
with another town with whom cultural 
exchange and techniea) facilities can be 
co-ordinated. This Is the way ta ensure 
Mi something worthwhile comes of 


Douglas Smith is the seeretary and 
Frances HWerdman the assistant secretary 
of the UK executive conmmities fer 
International Co-operation Year. 


James Aitchison 


SIR! 


The grass provincial blundored - touching walls 

and counting paces - into an age of elegance, 

Ile slavered loose chewings, dribbled tea; 

he tried to listen, humined and blinked and twitched 
then shouted down an age of eloquence. 


Shout... shout down the skinny aesthetes ... dumb 
with thunder the tinkling wits! And quell, 

too, these uprising doubts and fears: 

that sanity’s but the width of Bedlam wall, 

that God inight slip and list good Sam for Hell. 


if he could but cry loud enough, his shout 

might still be heard when he was clay. 

He roared. He drank more tea and prayed and left, 
counting the paces home, the paces of 

a life diversified hy misery. 


Home... touching walls by cursed moonlight... hame - 
dear Tetty, gone; and Thrale, and Boswell, gone 

- testing the scrofulous mortar of his world: 

home, by damned moonlight, home and to a bed 

of flints, a nightsock full of scorpions. 


For a British lead to Peace and Disarmament 
Against British nuclear arms, bases and alliances 


} hy ter Saturday (9.30 a.m.) 


| ppb (British Bomber HQ) 


Abide he Gerrards Cross 


Easter Sunday (10 a.m.) 
Uxbridge 

Ruislip (USA Bomber HQ) 
Wembley, Hanger Lane 
Raling, Chiswick 


faster Monday (0.30 a.m.) 


Chiswick (Acton Green) ehe at 
Hammersinith, Kensington 14 GRAYS 
Hyde Park (Lunch) 4 YS 
Hyde Park Corner, Victorian St INN RO WC 


Whitehall, Trafalgar Square CHA 3872 
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Peace groups round the world 
plan for Easter 


This year many peace groups are stress- 
ing the connection between their Master 
Marches and the theme of International 
Co-operation Year, “peaceful co-opera- 
tion between nations.” Britain’s CND, 
protesting Chis tune to a Labour vovern- 
ment, will hand a letter in to the Prime 
Minister's country home at Chequers. 
American peace groups will concentrate 
on the Vietnam crisis. 


Details of the various marches so far 
received by Peace News are as follows: 
Australia: a one-day march on April 19 


Alabarna: boycott 
and impeachment 
of governor planned 


United States civil rights leaders are 
planning to have Mr George Wallace, 
Governor of Alabama, impeached. They 
were also expected to meet this week to 
discuss details of a nation-wide boycott 
of goods from Alabama. The voter regis- 
tration campaign is to be extended from 
Selma and Montgomery to other parts of 
Alabama, starting with the counties 
around Selina, 


A motion for impeachment would have 


to he adopted by a majority of Alabama's 
Lower House; the case would then have 


ve tO he tried in the Senate, with the-Ala- 


bara Chief} Justiée presidifty finally, @ 
majority of the Sendt@would drave-to 
vate | for, uppeachment,, Reporting the 
plan last Tuesday, 
this as “a ¢tifflcult task. . 
Confirming 

hageat til 
Monday that he was appealing to trade 
unlanists and transport undertakings not 
to carry Alabama products or supply 
Industries in Alabama with their require. 
ments. The boycott, which he hoped 
would start in about a fortnight, would 
last for from two to four weeks, with a 
Jater renowal if necessary. 


Nr King also plans to urge the US 
Treasury to withdraw all federal funds 
from Alabama hanks and all agencies of 
the US government to “withdraw 
support from a soclety that has refused 
to protect life and property.” Dr King’s 
announcement follows by two days the 
murder of Mrs Viola Gregg Liuzzo, the 
wife of a Detroit Teamster Union 
official, 


Mrs Jduzzo was shot while helping to 
transport civil rights workers along the 
Hne of mareh in Alabama, Mrs Liuzzo's 
body was flown back to Detroit in the 
private plane of James Hoffa, president 
of the powerful Teamsters’ Union. In 
Detroit, Michigan Governor George 
Romney declared Monday and Tuesday 
of this week as official days of mourning 
for Mrs Liuzzo, 


The Times descried. 


+ thaf he js pressing for a” 
¥ ‘Martin Cuthtr..King8ald-on_ 


is being organised by Victoria CND from 
Dendenone to Melbourne. Theme: oppo- 
Sition to proposed French tests. 

britain: see separate report on this page 
Canada: Toronto CND, in co-operation 
with other local peace groups, is plan- 
wing an Easter march, Details of this 
and other Canadian marches are not yet 
known. 

Denmark and Sweden: these countries 
will not hold their own Easter marches 
this year but will instead send contin- 
gents to take part in the German Easter 
march. 

France: seven regional marches are be- 
ing organised for Easter weekend. A 
march organised by the Mouvement 
contre PArmement Atomique in the 
Paris district will take place on April 
25, starting at Bessaneourt, headquarters 
of the Force de Frappe, and ending in 
Suresnes, at the Dassault plant where 
fighters are built. 

Ireland: plans are being made for a fast 
at Easter by the Irish Pacifist Movement. 
A small Irish contingent will join the 
British march 


Netherlands: the Comite voor de Vrede 
tovether with the Vredesraad is organts- 
ing) this year’s march which will take 
place on April 24. No slogans in foreign 
languages are permitted during demon- 
strations in Holland. Foreign partici- 
pants are encouraged to bring posters 
with pictures and/or the nuclear dis- 
armainent symbol. 

New Zealand: NZ CND plans a four-day 
Activity Camp from April 16-19, cul- 
minating in a march to the Parliament 


Buildings in Wellington on Monday, 
April 19. 
The theme of the march will be 


* opposition to the possession of nuclear 
weapons by any country; opposition to 
the proposed French tests; for a nuclear- 
free zone in the southern hemisphere.” 
Switzerland: the Swiss Campaign is or- 
ganising a three-day march from Olten 
to meet with French and German con- 
tingents at a rally in Basle. 

The march will call for Swiss initiatives 
for atom-free zones in Kurope; bread not 
war for the peoples of the world; for a 
Switzerland of tomorrow without atomic 


Teachers march in support 
of union’s wage claim 


Over 1,000 teachers staged a march 
through Central London last Monday in 
support of the National Union of 
Teachers’ claim for a change in the basic 
scale of teachers’ wages, 

The present basic scale is £630, rising to 
£1,250 over 15 years. The union claim 
is for a basic seale of £900, rising over 
ten years to £1,700. Negotiations on the 
claim are still in progress. The Burnham 
committee, which negotiates teachers’ 
pay, meets again today (Friday). 
Addressing a meeting in St Pancras after 
the march, Mr Eric Robinson, an 
executive member of the National 
Union of Teachers, said that unless 
drastic action was taken on teachers’ 
salaries and conditions, government 
emergency measures to counteract the 
teucher shortage would be a waste of 
money, the Daily Telegraph reported on 
Tuesday of this week. 

He added that “anybody with a first- 
hand contact with the schools knows that 


for very many married women the 
financial incentive to return is negli- 
gible.” 


In many areas the shortage of teachers 
was causing the service to break down. 
“Schools have huge classes supervised 
by unqualified, so-called teachers. The 
position is worsening and it is a national 
scandal.” 

Mr Robinson stressed that salary dis- 
crimination against primary school 
teachers was the “most notorious and 
insidious ” of the measures advocated by 
those opposed to equal pay. The govern- 
ment should “ cash the cheque they gave 
us before the election.” Otherwise there 


Educational bill of rights 


The first pilot course for the Department 
of Mducation and Science arising out of 
the Newsom Report ended Jast Friday. 
Over eleven weeks, 27 heads, deputy 
heads and senior stalf of secondary 
modern and comprehensive schools from 
all over the country attended the course 
at Goldsiniths’ College, studying under 
the tutorship of Mrs Charity James, 
Principal Lecturer in Education at Gold- 
smiths’, and Gene Phillips, Professor of 
nducation at Boston University. 

The main problem studied was the 
educational needs of adolescents in an 


age of rapid soclal and cultural change. 
From the discussion which ensued, par- 
ticipants in the pilot course drew up 
what they describe as an “ educational 
bill of rights for the adolescent.” 

Their claim is that our present eduea- 
tlonal system of “fragmented  time- 
tables,” segregation according to ability 
and examinations {5 not adequate to 
ay the adalescent for life in a time 
of rapid socia) and cultural change. They 
stress the need for a new approach to 
education which will " demand new roles 
and hence new skills of the teacher.” 


could be no question of teachers agree- 
ing to the government’s wages policy. 


The march was led by Mr Roy Porter, 
president of the London Teachers’ 
Assoctation and other leading London 
members of the NUT. A large contin- 
gent of training college students and 
young women teachers were, among the 
demonstrators. 


Vietnam: Australian 
bishops speak 


The following is excerpted from a letter 
sent on March 18 to Prime Minister Sir 
Robert Menzies by the archbishops of 
Melbourne and Perth and eleven other 
of Australia’s best-known bishops. 


There are a number of us deeply con- 
cerned that our government should be 
seen to be taking positive steps with 
others towards an honourable and peace- 
fu] settlement of the fighting in Viet- 
nam. 


Already His Holiness the Pope, the 
secretary-general of the United Nations, 
U Thant, and the governments of 
Canada, India and France have urged 
through both private and formal diplo- 
matic channels their earnest desire for 
negotiations leading to peace. ... 


We also realise that liberal opinion in 
the USA, as reflected by the New York 
Times and by sober commentators like 
Mr Walter Lippmann, by no means 
agrees with the government’s policy. 
Although the USA is not a signatory to 
the 1954 Geneva Agreements, yet in a 
statement made on July 21 that year, 
they undertook to refrain from the 
threat or the use of force in the matter 
of Vietnam. 

It seems to us that our government, 
because We owe so much to our ally, 
the United States of America, is morally 
bound to help our ally in the friendliest 
and most loyal spirit to avoid a policy 
that can only lead to an extension of 
hostilities. We would hope that our 
nation, living as we do in the Asian 
world, would join with the Pope, U 
Thant and the distinguished leaders of 
the other western nations mentioned 
above, in bringing to a close a war that 
is costing so many lives and reducing 
the economy of Vietnam to chaos. 


weapons; and will oppose all la 
weapons, both Hast and West. | 
USA: Students for a Democratic saciell| 
has announced that it is sponsoring || 
student march on Washington to call i | 
the end of American intervention in ui 
Vietnamese civil war. The march 18 8) 
for Kaster Saturday. | 
The Student Peace Union is also plat 
ning marches and rallies to take pag 
on April 17 in New York City i 
probably Philadelphia, Chicago, the 
Angeles and San Francisco. Many of 
rallies will be preceded by peace wall 
Jasting from several days to a week. 
The marchers will call for an immedlal? 
cease-fire in Vietnam, neutralisation 
Vietnam, and a cut in the military 2 4 


get to finance massive economic a 
the developing countries. 


West Germany: twelve separate ot 


are being organised this year. A mart 
with several international contingents 
being planned, with a final internatid 


rally in Baste in co-operation with ei 
Swiss and French contingents. 
Easter activity | 


in Britain 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarma 
plans to hold a three-day march ¥ 
Kaster, beginning on Easter Saturday 
the headquarters of British Bom 
Command, Walter's Ash, Napa wi 
igh Wyeombe; ,gainy gon past the- 
quarters of the nial states Third, 4 
Force at Ruislip onthe ;Sunday, | 
ending,.with a¥short -rally’ in Tral ni 
Square on Easter, Monday oA déléga rt 
from the.march Will ‘hand in a Jeet 
protest to the Prime, Minister's coun 
home at-Ghequofs, a'fow miles mort 
High Wycombe. 


London CND proups will be runnll 
daily coaches to and from the matte 


and public transport is available {%) 
Marylebone and Paddington to ke 
Wycombe. Anyone wanting furtl! 
details of transport should contact © 

14 Grays Inn Road, W.C,L. ai 


The theme of the march will be for © 
armament and disengagement: agalls) 
any extension of nuclear arms, Ml. 
ANF or NATO; for a nuclear-free /") 
in the Far East: against any nucl@, 
force in the Far Fast; for further Pt, 
press and agreements at the disals 
ment talks; against Polaris and TS 
It is hoped to link the march 
International Co-operation Year. : 
The Christian Group of the Committ, 
of 100 plans to hold a service in 
roadway at the gates of the Atom) 
Weapons Research Establishment ut 
Foulness on Good Friday. The gs?) 
originally wanted to hold the serv), 
inside St Mary the Virgin's Chur 
Foulness and applied for 74 milite 
permits to do so, The War Office, h0;) 
ever, granted only six permits, althour. 
as Mrs Peggie Denny, Honorary Se, 
tary of the group, pointed out, there 
plenty of room in the church. 


The church service will be_held 
11 am. until noon by the Rector, 
Kev Sidney Little. The roadway set 
will coincide with it, Sympathetic Mtl 
Christians are invited to vigil at ° 

gates during the service. ot 
After the service there will be a lt 
break at 1.30 p.m., followed by a supPriic 
ing march to Southend and a Plog 
meeting on Southend Pier lasting 4! 

one hour, F 
There will be no civil disobedienct 91 
the service, unless there is any atte 
to actually prevent the service + 

being held. , 
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